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When you nause-Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


REFRESHING AS A COOL DIP... a big, deep drink of Coca-Cola. 
The taste of Coca-Cola gives you a bright new lift, indoors or outdoors. 
Enjoy the sparkling spirit of Coca-Cola... for the Pause that Refreshes. 


“COCA-COLA?” AND.'!COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MÄRKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


















All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you’ll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette— have a Rothmans King Size. 
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Two thirds of all Volkswagens are fitted with 
BOSCH spark plugs "thermo-elastic” W 175 T1 - 
the right spark plug for all Volkswagen models 


BOSCH spark plugs thermo-elastic and 
BOSCH electrical equipment 
have contributed to the huge success of the 
Volkswagen right from the start. 
The high quality of all BOSCH products 
and the excellent 
BOSCH after-sales service have proved their 
supreme reliability time and again. 










A "must” for 


every Volkswagen : BOSCH spark plugs „esme erzztif W 175 T1 


ROBERT BOSCH GMBH STUTTGART/GERMANY 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


HOW TO BEAT THE COMPUTER 


Instant Arithmetic 





Ja Trachtenberg fled the So- 
viets in 1919 and the Nazis in 1945. 
He died in Switzerland in 1950. 


N. anyone can multiply 943- 
8209384774329754 x 11 and come 
up with 103820303232517627294 
faster than anyone else can do it 
on a computer. That’s what’s tick- 
ling Victor and Jeremy (left), twin 
sons of Dr. David Weingast, a 
Newark, New Jersey school execu- 
tive. They’ve finished a problem 
just like it, but what is a party 
stunt for them is becoming a gim- 
mick for numbers-shy people ev- 
erywhere. It comes out of a book 
called The Trachtenberg Speed Sys- 
tem of Basic Mathematics, which 
has become a best-seller in the U.S. 
and England, and has been pub- 
lished in France, Germany and 
Sweden. Adapted by Ann Cutler 
and Rudolph McShane from the 
work of the late Professor Jakow 
Trachtenberg, the book, with its 
junior version, /nstant Math, has 
passed the quarter-million sales 
mark in the U.S. Although it is 
tough to master, the system beats 
routine multiplication and divi- 
sion by a mile. 

Professor Trachtenberg worked 
out his short-cut system of mathe- 
matical computation to preserve 
his sanity throughout seven grim 
yearsin Naziconcentration camps. 
He kept most of the formulas in 
his head until he was able to make 
a hairbreadth escape under fire in 
1945 into Switzerland. There he re- 
cuperated and founded, in Zu- 
rich, his Institute of Mathematics. 
The Zurich Tax Department, in- 
cidentally, has taught employes the 
system and reduced computation 
time by 80% with 99% accuracy. 
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“Those cute little things 
from the Orient” 


At a recent international auto show in Torino, Italy, people were so in- 
trigued by the Mazdas from Toyo Kogyo that they nicknamed them 
“those Piccolina (cute little things) from the Orient.” 


Little? Of course they are. The Mazda 600 (above) doesn’t have 
any unnecessary overhang. No excess weight. No excess cost, either. 
It’s designed to be the world’s most efficient, comfortable transportation 
for the least possible money. 


Yet four adults can ride in comfort. The fuel economy is astounding. 
The 4 cylinder, 600cc., 28hp engine (of light aluminum alloy, water- 
cooled) will cruise at 56 mph all day long. Many of Mazda’s big-car 
features are unique in a car this size: adjustable road clearance; tough 
torsion rubber suspension, with 4-wheel independent suspension; welded, 
uniframe body; big Al-Fin drum brakes; safety rubber on the bumpers; 
choice of four doors or two. Eitcetera! 


The Mazda 600 comes from the completely modern factories of Toyo 
Kogyo, fastest growing car-maker in the Orient. You’ll be seeing more 
on the roads of the world before long. Perhaps from the inside of your 
own Mazda. 


4 DOOR 


MAZDA GOD so 


from TOYO KOGYO Hiroshima, Japan 


REPORT 
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The system is not so much a new 
numbers theory as it is a collection 
of mathematical parlor tricks. It 
has come in for some debunking 
by some educators who feel that 
students should concentrate on the 
loftier aspects of math—set theory, 
matrices and such—and leave the 
drudgery of computation to IBM 
and its competitors. Other teach- 
ers—and they are by no means iso- 
lated—feel that simple schoolroom 
computation might thus deterio- 
rate to the point where the average 
citizen couldn’t properly add a gro- 
cery bill, let alone fill out his in- 
come tax form. The Trachtenberg- 
ers sidestep the issue by pleading 
that whatever figuring has to be 
done should be as fast and painless 
as possible. 


BE. form of arithmetic—addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
division and square roots—has its 
own special set of Trachtenberg 
rules which must be memorized. 
This takes a bit of doing, but its 
inventor claimed it took less time, 
particularly with children, than 
learning the multiplication table. 
Take, for example, the rules for 
multiplying any number by 11. The 
first rule is: put down the last figure 
of your number as the last figure 
of your answer. Hence, in the prob- 
lem 11 x 6324927, the last figure of 
your answer is 7. The second rule 
is: add each successive figure to its 
right-handneighbor. Thus,2+7=9, 
9+2=11(orlandcarry1),4+9= 





13+1=14(or4andcarry1),2+4= 
6+1=7, 3+2=5, 6+3=9. The 
third rule is: put down the first figure 
of your answer—if, as in this case, 
your last previous addition did not 
produce a number over 10 and re- 
quire you to carry 1. (Ifit did, you 
would add the 1 to the first figure 
of your original number.) In this 
case, the number is 6. Thus the 
problem and its answer, which is 
set down normally from right to 
left, looks like this: 

problem: 6324927 x 11 

answer: 69574197 

Other multipliers have different 
rules. To multiply by 12, for ex- 
ample, you first double the figure 
you’re working on and add its 
right-hand neighbor. To multiply 
by 6, first add 5 to your number if 
it’s an odd one, add nothing to it 
if it’s even, then add half its right- 
hand neighbor (droppingfractions, 
if any). 

Thus multiplication is reduced 
mainly to simple addition. By an- 
other rules process, division boils 
down to simple subtraction. As for 
addition itself (particularly those 
long, forbidding columns of fig- 
ures in which you lose your place 
when you getto 167+8, cussa little 
and start all over) it is simplified 
by a tricky Trachtenberg dictum: 
never count higher than 11. This 
way you make a little tick when 
you getto 11 and start over. Atthe 
end, you count the ticks, add a few 
tocks, do a little secret shuffle that 
won’t take a minute to learn—and 
you are now a mathematician. 


Pour ina New York 
City school test old and new 
methods for speed at blackboard. 





A MAN 
A LUCKY nem 





There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos ... . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 
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Give your engine 
protection for a long life 


with 


Mobiloil and Mobil Gasoline 


Mobiloil Special 


gives full-time protection 
against corrosion and wear 


%* Whether your car is parked or moving, Mobiloil 
Special coats engine parts with a lasting film to protect 
it against corrosion. 


%* The first turn of your engine sends Mobil anti-wear 
protection to all moving parts. 


%* Mobiloil Special anti-deposit action keeps your en- 
gine really clean. 


No matter which oil you use now, you can start getting 
Mobiloil Special protection at your next oil-change. 


And with Mobil Special, 
your engine gets even better 
protection and power 


Because it provides the best conditions for carburation 
and combustion, Mobil Special gives you all its power. 
And it protects your engine... 


%* against knocking and result- 
ing damage 


%* against sticking valves and 
loss of power 


x against acid corrosion and 
early ageing. 





So many more trouble-free miles! 








| Why is Chesterfield 
\ known the whole world 
over as the cigarette 


astes (Great because | ffii a 


tastes great because 


the tobaccos are. 


the tobaccos are! ee se 


grown mild, aged mild, 


E BR = blended mild to give you 
‚I ‚ the best tasting smoke 
BEN u. from the U.S.A. 
a an a ann nn Ba Enjoy.Chesterfield ... 
— THEY SATISFY! 
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The most modern 
of all self-winding 


watches! 


As soon as you strap the Autorotor to your wrist, it accumulates 
reserves of power sufficient for immediate running and perfect 
timekeeping. This power is drawn from the slightest movement of 
your arm and is transmitted to the mainspring by an ingenious 
and unique self-winding system whose centre isthe “magic heart’ 
of the Autorotor. This ‘'heart’’ eliminates all loss of load and in so 
doing ensures not only quicker and more efficient tensioning ofthe 
spring but also greater smoothness and stability of operation. 

Leading horological experts throughout the world have ac- 
claimed this latest creation of Cyma technicians as the ideal self- 
winding mechanism. The Autorotor, they say, is the world's most 
modern, most perfected, self-winding watch. 


== THE SELF-WINDING WATCH WITH THE 





Now is the time for you to 
change to the self-wind- 
ing Autorotor. You will 
no longer have to worry 
whether your watch is 
wound, or right. TheCyma 
will function with the time- 
keeping accuracy of a 
chronometer in the hard- 
est conditions of modern 
life — as steadfastly as 
your own heart! 


"MAGIC 





Cyma Watch Co. 
La Chaux- 
de-Fonds 
(Switzerland) 


HEART" 


CYMA AUTOROTOR 


HOW 
CHEMISTRY 
IS VITALISING MODERN INDUSTRY 


Major scientific advances make headline news—but the day-to-day contribu- 
tions of chemical science to industry often go unreported. From 1.C.l.’s 
research and development laboratories comes a continuous flow of ideas— 





GAS AIDS NUCLEAR POWER 


In producing electricity, our nuclear power stations first 
have to make steam, like other power stations do. But the 
heat generated in the atomic fuel reactor is conveyed to 
the boiler by what is called a heat-carrier—in this case 
carbon dioxide gas. This is one of the few carriers that 
do not affect the process or become dangerously radio- 
active in passing through. Yet both troubles would arise 
if there were impurities in the gas; some impurities cannot 
be allowed even when only one part is present in many 
millions. I.C.I. scientists have mastered the problems 
involved in making and transporting such a pure gas, 
and have developed methods of detecting and controlling 
even the smallest variation in it. 





ideas that may revolutionise some industrial process or technique. 


Here are three examples: 





NEW PIGMENT FORM BENEFITS PAINT-MAKERS 


The modern paint industry uses large quantities of 
pigments to produce the wide range of colour shades 
that are available today. But because these pigments 
are in the form of powders, elaborate precautions often 
have to be taken to avoid excessive dust, which could 
be a hazard to health and an impediment to production. 
Working on this problem, 1.C.I. research workers 
have developed a new granular pigment form which 
not only eliminates dust without affecting colouring 
properties, but increases the rate of processing in the 
factory. 


IL.C.L’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





EXPLOSIVES AID SUBMARINE REPAIRS 


If a fault occurs in a submarine power cable, the cable 
must be cut before the ends can be lifted for repair. The 
cutting methods used, for example, with submarine 
telecommunication cables, are useless, because of the much 
greater strength of a power cable. I.C.I. research staff at 
the request of, and in collaboration with, British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables Ltd., have developed an explosive 
device for this cutting operation. A shaped charge is 
attached to a special grapnel; when the grapnel catches 
the cable, the charge is detonated from the surface and 
the cable cut. 
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LETTERS To THE EDITORS 
OF SPACE AND TIME 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY 
Sirs: 

It was said in your article on relativi- 
ty and space travel, “A 3,000,000-Year 
Trip in One Lifetime’” (LırE Interna- 
tional, June 17), that spacemen age less 
than people on the earth because of 
their high speed. It can be shown that 
this cannot be true. One of Einstein’s 
postulates was that no observer has any 
more right to regard himself as at rest 
than any other. Let us therefore regard 
the space ship as at rest while the earth 
moves away and returns. Then by the 
same argument the travelers (now the 
people on the earth) have aged less. 
Who is younger then? 

E. A. WILLIAMS 
Rugby, England 
Sirs: 

There is no absolute motion or di- 
rection in space. If two stars pass each 
other in empty space, who is to say 
which is stationary and which moving, 
or indeed if they are not both moving. 

It is only because the earth is so large 
and the space ship so small that we say 
that the space ship is moving. If the 
space ship were as large as this planet, 
we might equally well claim that the 
earth was moving whilst the ship re- 
mained still. Therefore, a space ship 
traveling away from earth at a speed of 
20,000 milesperhour, oranyotherspeed 
for that matter, would not undergo 
any change through its speed at all, for 
in effect the earth would be also moving 
away atthesamespeed. No discrepancy 
in time will be noticed if and when the 
voyagers return. 

J. P. CLARKE 
Manchester, England 


» Some scientists still find it debata- 
ble which body can be considered at 
rest. And indeed, if nothing existed 
in the universe except the spaceship 
and the earth, there would be no 
way to tell which object was accel- 
erating relative to the other. The 
fact is that both objects exist in the 
universe and that, relative to every- 
thing else in the universe, it is the 
earth that remains as it was, and 
the spaceship that is being acceler- 
ated to relativistic speeds.—ED. 


TROUBLE IN PARADISE 
Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for the 
presentation of Mrs. Franklin’s story 
in your May 20th issue. It was most 
touching. 

I found a sort of consolation in 
the fact that amidst the many utterly 
humiliating and totally inhumane dem- 
onstrations of a distorted concept of 
“‘white”’ liberty nestling in hearts and 
minds of millions in the U.S.A., a fine 
human being, a woman, and a teacher, 
Mrs. Virginia Franklin of Paradise, Cal- 
ifornia, worked among others to help 
to transform mere living creatures into 
thinking minds. 

The students one day will certainly 
refrain from labeling as ‘‘'Red’ anyone 
inside or outside the U.S. whose way of 
thinking, actions, and color perhaps, 
will be different from theirs. Through 
your magazine I send Mrs. V. Franklin, 
and the citizens who voted for better 
men and women than the present ado- 
lescents, my deepest respect and admi- 
ratjon. 

Mrs. TonIA PANAYOTOPOULOS 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

May I respectfully suggest that Ty 
Blount be given the full recognition 
which is the due of a boy patriot? For 
his heroic behavior in Mrs. Franklin’s 
subversive class in Civics or Constitu- 
tional History or whatever it was, Ty 
should have a Youth Movement of the 
John Birch Society named in his honor. 

PHıLıp B. SULLIVAN 
APO, New York 


TRASTEVERE 
Sirs: 

The daily reality of the most pictur- 
esque Roman tradition (LırE Interna- 
tional, June 3) revives in the fascinating 
“‘reportage” bestowed on the Traste- 
verini. 

The ardor and the enthusiasm of the 
inhabitants of the famous borgata, the 
fanaticism and the devotedness of the 
most folklorist customs, the spontane- 
ity and the genuineness by which the 
people respresent the typic and inimita- 
ble aspects of that world, do, of your 
report, the most truthful and curious 
witness. 

The special valuation means also to 
confirm we Italians must recall always 
that our most spontaneous traditions 
share with the luggage of our civiliza- 
tion and not only of our memories. 

It is the former which has confirmed 
us to respect of the Humanity. 

GIANFRANCO ZUGNONI 
Sondrio, Italy 


Sirs: 

I find your report on Trastevere 
grossly inaccurate. This report, like 
many others published by LirE, seems 
to be preoccupied only with the ““pic- 
turesque”’; a highly objectionable, low- 
class picturesque. 

Trastevere has been and still is the 
settlement for people of any class, 
ranging from old nobility and Princes 
of the Church to craftsmen and sim- 
ple workers. Such old buildings as 
Farnesina, Palazzo Corsini and Forna- 
rina are there to demonstrate that peo- 
ple in Trastevere are rich as well as 
poor. Unfortunately I don’t see in your 
report any of these glorious palaces; 
Just dirty roads and shabby dwellings. 

Next time your writer, Miss Dora 
Hamblin, comes to Trastevere, we 
may show her around and help her see 
““the other” Trastevere which she seems 
to have deliberately concealed. 

FRANCO CARBONETTI 
Rome, Italy 


DANGEROUS ESB 
Sirs: 

As your reader of many years, Ican 
say with certainty that the article ‘‘Be- 
havior by Electronics” (LırE Interna- 
tional, April 8) is far the most interest- 
ing I ever read, including your articles 
about atom bombs and space travels. 

ESB is the brink of creation, and 
deserves a Nobel prize for its discoverer 
at least as much as DNA. In its far con- 
sequences it may obliterate the peculiar 
behavior scheduled by Communist ide- 
ology, or even war altogether. But, con- 
sidering the evidence, as the writer calls 
it, the scientists have dealt so far with 
the primitive part of the brain, which 
is the animal in man, and the border 
where the real human begins has not 
yet been reached. Therefore, this new 
discovery may become an easy tool in 
the hands of conquering tyrants to en- 
slave millions, and degrade humans to 
the levelofanimals—cats and monkeys. 
In short, should it fall into the wrong 
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Designed to please the eye and engineered to please the ear, 


the TR-911 reflects in every detail the advanced research and 
engineering that distinguish Sony. This super-deluxe all-wave 
portable radio is beautifully styled and has an extra-wide fre- 
quency coverage. An RF amplifier stage and double-tuned I.F.T. 
assure exceptional sensitivity and selectivity, and tone and 
volume are superb even when receiving distant stations. The 
TR-911 brings in any SW broadcast from 100m to 12.5m, as 
well as standard MW broadcasts, with utmost clarity. Useful 
extras include a tuning/power indicator, dial illumination, tone 
control, detector output terminal, and an extra-wide slide-rule 


dial. Here in the TR-911 is everything you want in a transistor 


SONY. 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Sony electronics art. 1-0736 


radio. Here are the 


finest features of the 
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hands it would become just as lethal 
as H-bombs. 

D. SZULYOVSZKY 
St. Peters, Australia 


MUFFIN MISTAKE 
Sirs: 

Thank you for introducing us to that 
weird and wonderful game Bird, Horse, 
Muffin (Life International, June 17). 

May I, however, point out that the 
gentleman who is ““mostly Horse but 
with a fair amount of Muffin” is just 
plain Mr. (not Sir) Harold Macmillan. 

JOHN D. METCALFE 
Ripon, England 


® Lire International’s apologies for 
being Muffin about Mr. Macmillan. 
—ED. 


THE HUMAN BODY 
Sirs: 

I appreciate your efforts which have 
gone into reproducing a series of arti- 
cles on the mechanism of the human 
body in such an interesting and easy 
manner. It provides fascinating read- 
ing for an average person and promises 
to be an invaluable addition to a doc- 
tor’s library. The human body, as we 
all know, is the most complicated and 
delicate of all the machines man has 
ever known, and its security vitally af- 
fects the human existence. It would be 
much appreciated if you bring out such 
articles on the functioning of other parts 
of the human body in your next issue. 


MOHAMMAD ASLAM 
Lahore, Pakistan 


» The next article in The Human 
Body series will deal with the nerv- 
ous system and the marvelous cir- 
cuitry of the senses.—ED. 


Sirs: 

I have been reading your articles on 
the human body with great interest. I 
particularly find Part III very instruc- 
tive and informative. But on page 52, 
column 4 (Lire International, May 6) 
it reads, ‘‘“A one-shot reaction would 
create far more heat than the delicate 
cell could stand. Stepwise reactions pro- 
duce only enough heat to keep you 
warm.” Now, this is against the well- 
accepted Hess’s Law accordingto which 
the total thermal change will be the 
same whether a chemical change is 
brought about in one step or in several 
steps. At first, I tried to solve the 
problem by thinking that if the chem- 
ical change takes place in several steps 
there will be enough time for the heat 
produced at one step to be disseminated 
before going on to the next step. But 
I had to rule it out, for I found in the 
last paragraph of the second column 
on the same page that the whole en- 
zymatic journey is completed in a 
fraction of a second. 

Amos G. GoNA 
Kumasi, Ghana 


» In chemical reactions where en- 
ergy is released, some of that energy 
is released as heat, and some in the 
form of work. In many chemical 
reactions, especially those which 
take place in thecell, the work which 
is done is a special kind of chemical 


work, in which atoms of the chem- 
icals involved are rearranged to 
form new substances. While it is 
true, as the reader states, that the 
amount of energy released in a re- 
action is independent of thenumber 
and nature of the steps, the propor- 
tion of that energy which is released 
in the form of heat may be very de- 
pendent on the steps which were 
involved. Thus, when glucose is 
burned to carbon dioxide and water 
in a one-step reaction, most of the 
energy released is in the form of 
heat. In the many-step degradation 
of glucose which takes place in 
cells, much of the energy is released 
in the form of chemical work, and 
only a small fraction is released as 
heat.— ED. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on such a fine series. 
But, far more important, it confirms to 
me the words of the Psalmist “. 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made... .” (Psalm 139:14) 

Although the authors write about 
“‘evolutionary changes,” or “resculp- 
tured by evolution,” they are forced to 
use such words as ‘“the marvel of mo- 
tion,” “amazing speed,” “intricate 
mechanism.” 

Arthur Lidov’s paintingsclearly dem- 
onstrate that the human body had a 
Master Designer, Chemist, Engineer. 

Yes, the creature demands a Creator! 
The Lord God. 

S. F. BURDEN 


Chichester, England 


U.S. POLICY 
Sirs: 

The feature on the tragedy of Haiti 
in your issue of March 25 is an eye- 
opener. 

This reveals, as did the Cuban issue, 
how realistic as wellas sensitive the U.S. 
isto political processes when geographi- 
cally close to her, an attitude quite dif- 
ferent to that applied to such issues else- 
where, and especially in Africa. 

The U.S. doesn’t objectto theruthless 
dictatorship of Nkrumah, as her con- 
tinuing financial support bolsters his 
regime. The U.S. is primarily responsi- 
ble for destroying the Tshombe regime 
in Katanga, the only example of re- 
sponsible and economically minded 
black government in the ghastly Congo 
tragedy, leaving a bottomless economy 
much deeper than Haiti’s. The U.S. sup- 
ports the forces of black racialism and 
totalitarianism by its support of Pan- 
Africanism in the incredible and un- 
questioned assumption that it is a lib- 
erating, nonracial, progressiveand dem- 
ocratic movement. 

If the U.S. government and its peo- 
ple applied the down-to-earth analysis 
you give of Haiti, to all Africa, instead 
of the high-sounding but fareical ideol- 
ogies of majority rule, Uhuru, etc., their 
conclusions would be quite different as 
well as their policy. They would find 
that most of Africa is just a great Haiti 
or returning that way, except where the 
white man has a hand. Whether this is 
palatable or not, it is a fact. Haiti 
should be ‘‘a grim warning” to the U.S. 
as well. 

Dr. M. I. HırscH 
Que Que, Southern Rhodesia 
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DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 


lassical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great-its nose, its taste, its character and its colour. 
\e nose is the first point on which an expert judges whisky-for the nose will tell you almost as much about whisky as 
> taste can. It should be emphatic and insistent yet be gentle too, round but not oily-and smooth but not scented. Find 
t for yourself how well Grant’s comes through this first test of a whisky’s merit, and go on to discover that its other 
alities are no less great. It is a scotch in which vigour 


d maturity have come to the perfect understanding. F H ANTS SCOTCH Wh ISKY 





So thin... thin... 
and sturdy 
the hrand new 
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The brilliant career of this amazing 
watch began in the silence of the 
research laboratory. In the opinion of all 
the specialists consulted, never ‚before 
has a single automatic watch possessed 
so many important assets: 


*The unprecedented distribution of 
the movement’s main components 

has made it possible, for the first time, 
to combine strength with extraordinary 
slimness and absolute reliability. 


*The «High Sensitivity » rotor 
guarantees maximum winding, making 
for even greater accuracy. 


*Among automatic men’s watches, 
the Movado Kingmatic «S» only 

will ensure you with the world famous 
Movado precision. 


Movado Kingmatic «S», self-winding, 

dual protection against shocks, water resistant 
Sub-Sea Case. 

Illustrated here: space-style model 


MOVADO 


Kingmatie «S» 
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More refreshing to begin with, 
more refreshing all the way 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 
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Kennedy goes 'barnstorming’ to promote Atlantic Alliance 


CAMPAIGN FOR EUROPEAN 








THE CAMPAIGNER. Erect along- 
side Ludwig Erhard, Kennedy grins 
at plaudits of 350,000 Frankfurters. 


UNITY 


The banners of welcome, the wav- 
ing flags, the cheering crowds, the 
smiling politicos in the big convert- 
ibles—all the appurtenances of the 
American political parade were in 
evidence almost everywhere that 
John F. Kennedy wentin Germany, 
Eire, the United Kingdom and It- 
aly. It looked as though he were 
running for the Presidency of the 


United States of Europe. And in a 
sense he was, with Charles de 
Gaulle as his opponent. The issue 
before Europe’s electors was sharp- 
ly defined; they could choose be- 
tween De Gaulle’s Europe, built 
on suspicion of America and scorn 
of Britain, or Kennedy’s Europe, 
joined in the Atlantic Community 
that spans ocean as well as Chan- 


nel. Kennedy knew, De Gaulle 
knew and the Germans knew that 
Germany would swing the election 
(pp. 16, 17) and that Ludwig Er- 
hard, Germany’s next Chancellor, 
would swing Germany. And even 
though De Gaulle followed Kenne- 
dy to Bonn, it was pretty clear, by 
the time Kennedy went home, just 
how the election would turn out. 
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KENNEDY coxrınueo 


THE BIG PUSH. Nearly 400 police wereneeded to hold back crowds in Frank- 
furt’s Römerplatz, site of the Rathaus, Kennedy’s first stop on arrival in city. 


FIRST AID. Red Cross men carry away one of the 250 welcomers who fainted 
in the crush at Paulsplatz, to which Kennedy had walked from Römerplatz. 
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TIME OUT. Factory workers quit their machines and lean 
from windows as Kennedy passes through an industrialsuburb. 


TOP OF THE HEAP. Families climb haystacks for. a better view 
as Kennedy’s motorcade moves from Hanau toward Frankfurt. 


ACROSS HER HEART. A youthful admirer in Frankfurt wears 
Kennedy’s initials in huge letters spread on front of blouse. 





K E N N ED Y CONTINUED 


OF WEST 
GERMANY 


by HERMAN NICKEL 
TIME-LIFE Bonn Correspondent 


5 von Holleben, the 
impeccable nobleman who runs 
the protocol division of Bonn’s 
foreign ministry, has deserved a 
vacation. Without so much as a 
breather, he has had to handle the 
myriad arrangements that must be 
made when two of the West’s out- 
standing heads of state come to 
call. Just one week separated the 
departure of John F. Kennedy aft- 
er his tumultuous, triumphant 
tour of the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin and the arrival of 
Charles de Gaulle and practically 
the entire French cabinet for the 
first semiannual working session 
provided by the new Franco-Ger- 
man treaty of friendship. 

There were some advantages to 
the rapid-fire succession: the small 
army of police knew its drill; the 
huge open convertible with the ex- 
tra long wheel base, provided for 
such occasions by Daimler-Benz, 
could stay in Bonn without having 
to return to Stuttgart in the inter- 
val; the special canopy at the air- 
port, built for Kennedy’s arrival, 
could see duty a second time with 
a brief dusting off. But despite 
these little economies and the de- 
liberate decision of the French not 
toexposethe General to any public 
appearances that would invite em- 
barrassing comparisons with the 
vast crowds of the Kennedy visit, 
protocol chief Von Holleben had 
to work deep into the night. 

It might have been worse. Until 
it became clear that Konrad Ad- 
enauer would definitely step down 
to be replaced by the more pro- 
British Ludwig Erhard, British dip- 
lomats were actively scanning the 
idea of Queen Elizabeth’s coming 
to Germany in the fall, a visit over- 
due ever since Theodor Heuss, 
then West German president, vis- 
ited London in 1958. The plan was 
not dropped, however, only post- 
poned to give Erhard time to settle 
down in the chancellor’s office. 

In East Berlin, where he sudden- 
ly arrived for Ulbricht’s seventieth 
birthday as if to show that he, too, 
had his own Germany, Nikita 
Khrushchev took notice of West 
Germany’s sudden profusion of 
avid suitors. ‘“The President of the 
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United States competes with the 
President of France in courting 
the old West German widow,” he 
told 5,000 party faithfuls in an 
East Berlin sports hall. West Ger- 
many may not be an old widow, 
but no one could dispute that she 
is being courted. In a significant 
speech in Düsseldorf, five days be- 
fore De Gaulle’s arrival, Foreign 
Minister Gerhard Schröder defined 
the new reality. ‘“We have passed 
out of the postwar stage when we 
were merely an object of world 
politics that one negotiated about, 
but which could not act,” he said. 
“Our cooperation is of decisive im- 
portance for the success of the 
European communities and the 
security of Europe.” 

It has taken the Germans some 
time to recognize and acknowledge 
their return to a key role in world 
affairs. Total defeat brought with 
it a loss of diplomatic initiative 
and responsibility; and whether 
the Germans felt individually re- 
sponsible or not, an acute aware- 
ness of the stigma of the Nazi past 
inhibited national self-assertion. It 
does to this day. 


1. psychological truth of the 
matter is that the vast crowds 
which turned out for Charles de 
Gaulle last September and the even 
greater crowds attracted by John 
F. Kennedy during his visit in June 
still came more to woo than to be 
wooed. The masses that engulfed 
De Gaulle were there to beg for 
reconciliation with the French peo- 
ple. And when De Gaulle not only 
accepted their plea but addressed 
them as “‘das grosse deutsche Volk” 
they felt as if they had received 
moral absolution. 

It was the same again during the 
Kennedy visit: the millions of Ger- 
mans who turned out and cheered 
him as he was never cheered at 





BEFORE. All smiles, Kennedy and 
Adenauer meetat Palais Schaumburg, 


home were there more to be seen 
than to see (Jackie, after all, was 
not along). They came to demon- 
strate their identification with the 
West, their reliance on the United 
States for the defense of their 
freedom. They were there to win 
something they rightly sensed they 
didn’t have: John Kennedy ’s heart. 
During the unforgettable, orgiastic 
hour in front of West Berlin’s 
Schöneberg Rathaus, when Ken- 
nedy told a quarter of a million 
people “Ich bin ein Berliner,’ they 
thought they had won it. And by 
all accounts they were right. Al- 
most dazed by the experience, the 
President suddenly seemed to have 
found a positive personal relation- 
ship to the German people which 
he never had before. If that is so, 
it may turn out to be the most 
significant result of the President’s 
entire German trip, and an over- 
due turning point after a period 
characterized by cold, even cava- 
lier treatment of German ambas- 
sadors who did not happen to be 
the President’s type. 

But, as General de Gaulle must 
now know, general expressions of 
friendship do not mean endorse- 
ment of specific policies. To the 
extent that the Franco-German 
treaty conceived during the De 
Gaulle visit last September ex- 
pressed the reconciliation of two 
neighboring nations after centuries 
of tragic conflict, to the extent that 
it acknowledged that European 
unity presupposes Franco-German 
cooperation, every German was 
for it. But few, if any, were pre- 
pared to accept the treaty as Ger- 
man endorsement of De Gaulle’s 
vision of Europe: French-led, con- 
fined to the Continent, protected 
against Soviet attack and Ameri- 
can hesitation by a force de frappe, 
counterweight to the ‘“Anglo-Sax- 
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in Bonn. For two hours, they dis- 
cussed nuclear tests, defenses, trade. 


on” element in the West, and pro- 
tectionist in its policy towards 
agricultural imports. 

The famous January 14 press 
conference in which De Gaulle 
slammed the door to the Com- 
mon Market just as the British 
were about to enter stunned and 
shocked most German politicians, 
with Konrad Adenauer virtually 
the sole exception. There were 
some who warned the Chancellor 
that to sign a treaty as scheduled 
on January 22 would put German 
foreign policy under the suspicion 
of endorsing De Gaulle’s policy 
to the detriment of wider Atlantic 
unity. Adenauer decided to go 
ahead with what he regarded as 
the culmination of his life’s work. 
De Gaulle rewarded him with a 
brotherly kiss. But French and 
German policies have been out of 
step ever since. 


0... out of its way to reassure 
Washington of its continued loy- 
alty to the Atlantic Alliance, West 
Germany pledged full support to 
the plan for a multilateral nuclear 
force, a project since shelved be- 
cause of an acute atrophy of Eu- 
ropean interest. De Gaulle had 
ridiculed it from the start and 
was irked by Bonn’s demonstrative 
support of Washington. 

The Franco-German project for 
a joint European army tank col- 
lapsed when the Germans decided 
to go ahead and build 1,500 of 
their own prototype. 

Bonn’s efforts to give French 
equal status with English in the 
country’s school system bogged 
down when the states (Länder) 
pointed out that constitutionally 
this was not a matter for the feder- 
al government to decide. And as if 
to rub salt in the wounds, German 





AFTER. All gloom, De Gaulle, Er- 
hard and Adenauer, in front of the 


television started running a highly 
successful BBC English language 
course, and the special textbooks 
that accompanied the course were 
a sellout in bookstores. 

In Brussels the Germans tried 
hard to arrange continued con- 
tacts between the British and the 
Common Market. The French re- 
mained opposed. In Geneva Lud- 
wig Erhard confronted the French 
with a united front of other Com- 
mon Market countries. 

But the thorniest issue of all 


turned out to be agriculture. The - 


French, with an oversupply of 
wheat produced at prices one third 
lower than those charged by the 
less efficient German farmers, were 
impatient to put a common agri- 
cultural policy into effect. Afraid 
of a rebellion of their farmers, the 
Germans objected, arguing that it 
was more urgent to settlethe Com- 
mon Market’s trading relations 
with other countries first. 

Finally, the tumultuous recep- 
tion given to Kennedy grated pain- 
fully on Gaullist ears. In the anal- 
ogy ofa Franco-German marriage, 
the new German wife was not just 
proving difficult, she was carrying 
on an outrageous public affair 
with the young man from across 
the Atlantic. 

A few days before De Gaulle 
and his delegation of six ministers 
were to emplane for Bonn it began 
to look as if the first semiannual 
consultation of the two newly- 
weds would turn into a mighty 
marital row. “As long as the Gen- 
eral is in power, one can rest as- 
sured that France would rather 
withdraw from the Common Mar- 
ket than allow it to be paralyzed 
by German obstruction or dis- 
solved into an Atlantic free trade 
area,” blustered the Gaullist week- 
ly Le Nouveau Candide. French In- 


Schaumburg, report on a two-hour 


” 


talk which Adenauer called‘‘historic. 


formation Minister Alain Peyrefitte 
darkly hinted that the Germans 
had better start playing ball, or 
else. Then he revived doubts about 
American determination to de- 
fend Europe just at the moment 
when Foreign Minister Gerhard 
Schröder was calling it “impossi- 
ble to imagine” that the United 
States could go back on its pledge. 
To top it all, Le Monde carried a 
purported remark by the General 
himself. “With treaties it is as with 
young girls and roses,’’ he said ata 
Paris reception, “they take their 
time.” And then he added a terse 
line from Victor Hugo’s Les Orien- 
tales ‘‘Oh, how many young girls 
I have seen die... .”’ 

But, as Le Monde also observed, 
‘Many times in the past has a 
Chief of State more or less au- 
thorized his spokesman to spread 
doubt and disquiet, in order the 
better to seduce and reassure when 
he himself comes on the scene.” 
And so the dramatic confronta- 
tion, the forcing of a German 
choice between France and the 
U.S., did not come to pass. For 
all his imperiousness, De Gaulle 
knows that without Germany his 
dream of Europe as a ‘Third 
Force’ can never berrealized. Forc- 
ing a choice would have meant 
forcing the Germans to choose the 
power on which their security de- 
pends. And as a Berlin cab driver 
put it irreverently: “Who defends 
us anyhow? The Americans, or the 
French military band?” 


B. while there were no dramat- 
ic threats and ultimatums, there 
was plenty of tough talk when the 
French and German delegations 
sat down for two days of talks aft- 
er Kennedy’s departure. While De 
Gaulle and Adenauer in their pri- 


vate tete A tete covered such lofty 
subjects as the Sino-Soviet split 
and its consequences for Western 
policy, their foreign and agricul- 
ture ministers talked bluntly about 
immediate hard issues of grain 
prices. The upshot was neither set- 
tlement nor rupture, but the old 
device of referring the matter back 
to a panel of Common Market ex- 
perts for further consideration. 

Other results were similarly un- 
spectacular. 

Schröder’s efforts to get French 
agreement to regular, institutional- 
ized contacts between Britain and 
theCommon Market werecutshort 
by the Chancellor himself, who ob- 


“ served that the British, after all, 


had an ambassador in Brussels 
whose job was just that. Adenauer 
regards the matter as academic in 
view of De Gaulle’s attitude and 
the probability of an anti-Com- 
mon Market Labor Government 
in Britain in the near future. 

When the Germans chided the 
French gently for not having con- 
sulted them before deciding to 
withdraw their units from NATO’s 
Atlantic fleet, the French made a 
cheap concession that the matter 
could be discussed once more at 
the next NATO ministers’ meeting. 

On liberalizing trade, the Ger- 
mans could only extract a general 
French agreement that the govern- 
ments direct their actions within 
the Common Market “toward suc- 
cessful conclusion” of GATT ne- 
gotiations in Geneva. 

The only tangible achievement 
was an agreement, worked out long 
in advance, to finance the exchange 
of 500,000 young Frenchmen and 
Germans each year. 

With such meager and undra- 
matic results to show for their ef- 
forts, there was a note of defen- 
siveness in the toasts exchanged by 
the Chancellor and De Gaulle at 
the large banquet in the Palais 


Schaumburg. Picking up the flow- 
ery image, old Rose Grower Ade- 
nauer extolled the rose as the hard- 
iest plant of them all, which can 
stand even the toughest winter and 
blossom again. De Gaulle carried 
it even further, comparing Franco- 
German friendship not just to one 
rose but to an entire rosary where 
new blossoms open every day— 
“‘provided one knows how to care 
for-it.” 

But to the amusement of cynics,- 
the General’s remarks were inter- 
rupted twice: first by a huge Inde- 
pendence Day fireworks display let 
offin the American embassy hous- 
ing project in nearby Plittersdorf, 
and then by the public address sys- 
tem outside Palais Schaumburg 
which ungallantly asked Ludwig 
Erhard’s limousine to drive up. 
However unintentional it was, no- 
body could have failed to get the 
symbolic significance. 

Erhard and De Gaulle had in 
fact spent 45 minutes together (of 
which half was taken up by trans- 
lation), in their first t&te-a-töte. 
Afterwards the Chancellor Desig- 
nate declared confidently that if 
De Gaulle had any doubts in his 
(Erhard’s) faith in Franco-Ger- 
man cooperation, they had been 
largely removed. 

But in reality the two men seem 
to have talked past each other. 
While sober Economist Erhard 
stressed the importance of out- 
ward-looking European economic 
policy for Atlantic unity, De 
Gaulle, who is legendary for his 
monumental disdain for econom- 
ics, talked about the mystique of 
Europe. Neither really understood 
what the other was talking about. 

“No harm done,” said one Ger- 
man official with a sigh of relief as 
De Gaulle’s tall figure disappeared 
into the special Caravelle at Wahn 
Airport after the two-day stay. 
Settling back in his seat, the Gen- 
eral must have pondered the pros- 
pect that next time the two govern- 
ments meet, it will no longer be 
his “dear friend” Konrad Ade- 
nauer who leads the German dele- 
gation but Ludwig Erhard, the 
man who only a few days earlier 
found himself in complete agree- 
ment with President Kennedy’s 
vision of the Atlantic community. 

Comparing the meager results of 
the Franco-German meeting in 
Bonn with the smashing success 
ofthe Kennedy visit, some Ameri- 
cans were gloating with Schaden- 
freude (excessive glee). They should 
not. For, as Ludwig Erhard point- 
ed out after his talk with De 
Gaulle, Bonn can make a choice 
between its American and French 
suitors only at the expense of the 
entire West. Said Erhard: ‘“With- 
out reconciliation between France 
and Germany there would be no 
political Europe... European co- 
operation cannot be seen as some- 
thing separate from Atlantic part- 
nership. It’s an indivisible whole.” 
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ON THE ‘OFF-SHORE ISLANDS’ 


Campaign 
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Disarmament | 





PREOCCUPIED PREMIER. As Kennedy 


J USTICE . | G. arrives at London’s Gatwick Airport 
REASON ; | u: 





- 
FRIENDLY ENEMIES. In only demon- = 

stration of kind, jovial critics of Kenne- KINSWOMAN. Visiting Kennedy ances- 
dy policies await President on way to tral farm in Irish hamlet of Dungans- 


Prime Minister Macmillan’s rural home. town, County Wexford, President chats 
with a cousin, Mrs. Margaret Whitty, 86. 
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from Eire, Macmillan waits glumly for 
President to come from plane to rostrum. 


GUSTY FAREWELL. As President’s heli- tators huddle for shelter against prop- 
copter takes off from Galway, Eire, spec- wash. City made Kennedy a Freeman. 





IN ITALY: HISTORIG MEETING 


CONFRONTATION. In Rome, America’s first Catholic President 
meets newly crowned Pope Paul VI (pp. 26-31). Kennedy stayed 
40 minutes, presented a photograph of himself (foreground), and 
expressed hope he would see the Holy Father in the U.S., a sug- 
gestion to which the Pope replied with a wave of the hand. Rome’s 
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population, blas& about celebrities, gave Kennedy a cool reception 
that contrasted with his riotous welcome in Naples (right), but 
Kennedy met most important Italian politicos, including Com- 
munist Togliatti and Socialist Nenni, and left behind him an 
Italian government that felt more confident because of his visit. 











After prayers for rain, 300 Buddhists march in snake-like 
filearound racecourse of Royal Hong Kong Jockey Club. 





Children from a squatter settlement wash inanullah well, 
a trickle of trapped water from Kowloon Mountains. 
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Britishand U.S. ships aided by distillingsea water. Barge 
at right takes on 30,000 gallons from U.S.S. Princeton. 
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Waits for Rain 


Halfway through the monsoon season (May- 
September) when Hong Kong normally gets 
three-fourths of its annual rainfall, the tiny 
British Colony was still suffering from the 
worst drought in its 120-year history. Be- 
cause the island has no natural rivers or lakes 
and no underground sources of water, Hong 
Kong’s 314 million people depend solely upon 
monsoon rains stored during the wet summer 
months to carry them through the dry winter. 
But by June only 1.5 inches of rain had fallen 
since January, compared with the normal 25.5 
inches, and Hong Kong’s 14 reservoirs were 
all but dry. Buddhist monks and nuns (upper 
left) chanted prayers to the pulsating tick tock 
of sticks beating on fish-shaped wooden bowls. 
Devout Chinese paraded wooden statues of 
dragon and earth goddesses through down- 
town streets. Drums, gongsand cymbals blared 
to the heavens exhorting the gods for “just a 
little bit of rain.” When no rains came, drastic 
emergency measures were put into effect and 
strictly enforced: tap water ran only four hours 
everyfourdays (right),everysecond day at pub- 
lic hydrants in the densely crowded squatter 
areas (far left). The colony’s daily consump- 
tion plummeted from 60 million gallons daily 


to 24 millions, but the severe water curtail- 
ment caused drastic cutbacks in Hong Kong’s 
vital industries. Hardest hit were the farmers 
ofthe New Territories on the mainland whose 
rice and vegetable crops withered away with 
no rains to fill the paddies. As in the ter- 
rible droughts of 1902 when cholera broke 
out and 1929 when water was brought from 
Shanghai, HongKonghadtoseek outsidesourc- 
es. It had already contracted in 1961 to buy 5 
billion gallons of water yearly from Red Chi- 
na’s Shum Chun Reservoir three miles across 
the Sino-British border. This year an addi- 
tional 700 million gallons had to be piped in. 
Ferries from Macao brought in 100,000 gal- 
lons a day in tanks and drums. Formosa air- 
freighted 20,000 gallons daily and Japan prom- 
ised a million gallons. Even incoming tourists 
toted fresh water in 10-pound plastic bags. 
And at the end of June when only half the 
normal rain had fallen, a fleet of tankers was 
dispatched to haul water from China’s Pearl 
River. Finally in July 620 million gallons of 
typhoon water drenched Hong Kong in a sin- 
gle day. But unless the colony’s reservoirs get 
250 billion gallons more before October, Hong 
Kong willnot be able to get through the winter. 








2. ” * ® x es 
In Tai Lam Chung Reservoir (four-and-a-half-billion- 
gallon capacity) boys find grass on dried-up bottom. 


Be 





Guests in newly opened Hongkong Hilton Hotel get the 
same water ration asresidents plusan extra bucket daily. 
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Quest for Peace 
through Law 


Grouped on an Athens hillside below the glowing Acropolis, lawyers and 
jurists from 105 countries drew inspiration from the city that gave men 
the art ofreason. They had come for the first conference on ‘World Peace 
through Law”’ and to offer concrete suggestions for achieving it. Among 
the 1,000 in attendance were lawyers, judges and dozens of chief justices, 
ministers of justice and attorney generals. There were 100 delegates from 
the U.S., headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren, shown greeting guest 
speaker, Henry R. Luce (center), and Charles Rhyne (left), past president 
ofthe American Bar Association—but none fromany Communist coun- 
tries except Yugoslavia. As founder of the movement that organized the 
conference, Rhyne has spent five years barnstorming the globe working 
up support for his cause. He gave the conference its theme at the first ses- 
sion saying, ‘“We share one great ideal which transcends our diversity— 
a belief that in the rule of law lies the route to world peace.” After six 
days of discussion in four languages, the lawyers proposed the strength- 
ening of the World Court and the U.N., the clarification of world trade 
laws and the creation of international laws governing the use of outer 
space. In the latter they proposed liability for injury from space acci- 
dents, and urged that the U.N. be sovereign over terrains of outer space. 


Poring over speeches in empty ballroom, Chairman Rhyne prepares for a meet- 
ing of the conference which he described as ‘‘'both a climax and a beginning.” 






HENRY R. LUCE 
Editor-in-Chief 
of Time, Inc. 


““Blessed are the peacemakers. 
Note that the word is peacemak- 
ers. Peace has to be made. Peace 
cannot merely be kept—not for 
long—by force of arms. Neither 
will peace be given to usasan un- 
deserved gift from heaven. Over- 
whelmingly, peace is the work of 
justice, and the work of justice is 
mainly the work of law... You 
must now, I believe, take your 
message, in all seriousness, to 
all the politicians and to all the 
governments of the world . . .” 
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EARL WARREN 


Chief Justice 
of the United States 


“‘Someone: d Solon 2,500 
years ago how justice could be 
achieved in Athens. His answer, 
in substance, was that justice 
could beachieved whenever those 
who were not injured by injustice 
were as outraged as those who 
had been. This is as true today as 
it was in ancient Athens... We 
who have a part in the admin- 
istration of justice...... must be 
able ourselves to feel injustice 
with resentment, wherever in the 
world it raises its ugly head... .” 
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B. P. SINHA 


Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, India 


‘One of the principal reasons 
for international tensions is the 
economic ackwardness of 
the majority of the world’s 
population. The lawyers of 
the developing countries have 
to play a leading role in the 
development of their country’s 
economy. They can examine 
their country’s constitution and 
laws with a view to finding out 
whether there is a favorable cli- 
mate to attract capital invest- 
ment both foreign and national." 








Holy Reign 
Begins 
with Lights 

in the Dark 


Midsummer darkness gently enfolded 
St. Peter’s Square, but Paul VI, singing 
his first public Mass as Pope, was bathed 
in light. To the throng embraced by Ber- 
nini’s colonnades, and to the cardinals 
and temporal rulers on either side of the 
red-carpeted aisle that led to the pa- 
pal throne, the stately scene—for which 
there was no precedent—seemed pro- 
phetic of the course that Giovanni Mon- 
tini would set for the Church in his 
time: a course of innovation. Though it 
had never been done before, the new 
Pope chose to hold the entire, three- 
hour ceremony of his coronation on the 
steps of St. Peter’s, and to have it start in 
late afternoon, so that the largest pos- 
sible audience could witness it with the 
least discomfort from the heat. And in 
his homily, he symbolically embraced 
the world by speaking in Latin, then in 
Italian, French, English, German, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Polish and Russian. 








A Vatican appraisal: ‘With Paul, 


it is think, Think, think’ 


by ROBERT T. ELSON 


ROME 

he succession of Paul VI to 
the papacy signifies a vivid human 
change within the Vatican. The 
contrast between John XXIII, the 
beloved Good Shepherd, and the 
new Pope runs much deeper than 
obvious differences in manner and 
appearance. A Vatican cleric, dis- 
cussing the personalities of the two 
men, said last week, ‘This may 
sound irreverent, but Pope John 


often did act impulsively. With 
the new man, it is think, think, 
think.” 

Probably no pope in modern 
times has been better prepared to 
wrestle with complex issues—and 
introduce new ones—than former 
Cardinal Montini. He has been 
well educated in the nuances of 
politics and diplomacy. But many 
have found him ‘“‘austere,” ‘“‘dis- 
tant,”’ “‘arbitrary.’”’ Over the years 
what troubled even his friends 
was a streak of indecisiveness that 





sometimes showed up; they took 
the view that his inclination to 
study an issue in depth tended to 
stall action. 

Inevitably all these characteris- 
tics—many of them contradictory 
—make Paul VI difficult to know 
or understand. His namesake and 
nephew, the 28-year-old Giovanni 
Battista Montini—who was won- 
dering last week whether he dared 
now ask his uncle to officiate at his 
forthcoming marriage—has sug- 
gested a simple key to the man. 
He says that the new Pope is fun- 
damentally shy. “He puts up a 
wall while he is thinking what to 
say,” says Giovanni. “But when 
he is with us he is jolly and gay.” 

There is other evidence that, de- 
spite Montini’s reputation for aus- 
terity, warm Italian blood does 
flow in his veins. Clerics in Milan 
recall that when he was told of a 
train wreck in Turin that killed 
more than 100 people, he burst 
into tears. His charity is by no 
means impersonal. On a visit to 
a Milan hospital he was deeply 
touched by the sight of a young 
man who had lost both legs in an 
accident. Bending over his bed- 
side, Montini whispered, ‘“When 
you leave here, come and see your 
archbishop.” The man did come— 
and the cardinal found him a job. 

Although Montini was sickly as 
achild and frailasa young bureau- 
crat,hehasapparently gained good 
health and stamina with age. His 
regimen—rising daily at 5:30 a.m., 
working late and eating sparingly 
—keeps his weight to 154 pounds. 
His driving energy is such that 
in Milan the pace was never fast 
enough for him. ‘‘He always made 
me step on it,” says his former 
chauffeur, ‘‘and if he was in a hur- 
ry he would say, “Antonio, are you 
asleep?’ He would make me go as 
high as 160 kilometers [100 mph] .” 

‘The old Pope managed to get 
on.a train,” said one Vatican aide. 
“Watch and see—you will never 
keep this man off the jets.” 

The Pope’s eyes and ears are 
sharply tuned to current events. 
He has made a practice of staying 
in immediate touch with the world 
beyond the diocese or the Vatican. 
In the Secretariat under Pius XII, 
he organized the Vatican’s first 


press service, devoted to abstract- 
ing the world’s press each day. 
At his office in Milan, Paris’ Le 
Monde and the New York Times 
were delivered every morning in 
addition to the Italian newspapers. 

Some non-Catholic laymen have 
wondered if the new Pope will be 
as friendly to them as was John. 
Most of the Protestant observers 
assigned to the Secretariat for Pro- 
moting Christian Unity have no 
doubt about it. They were openly 
jubilant when his election was an- 
nounced, and one of them even 
brought a bottle of champagne 
over to the Secretariat headquar- 
ters to celebrate the event with his 
Catholic friends. Then, of course, 
the Pope’s own words were reas- 
suring to all denominations: ‘“We 
open our arms to all who glory in 
the name of Christ. We call them 
with the sweet name of brothers.” 


l, seems almost certain that the 
man who now sits in the chair of 
Peter will be a better administrator 
than either of his immediate pred- 
ecessors. In time he will be bring- 
ing younger men into the Curia 
and more non-Italians. Whether 
he can streamline the complicated 
Roman bureaucracy is somewhat 
problematical and perhaps unim- 
portant. As John demonstrated, a 
pope can always have his own way 
despite the heavy bureaucratic ma- 
chinery around him. 

But Pope Paul’s reign promises 
progressive change, not revolu- 
tion. In a world where the trans- 
mission of power from one regime 
to the next is seldom accomplished 
without a major upheaval, the 
Roman Church achieves a mar- 
velous and mysterious continuity. 
The new Catholic thinking that 
was the main characteristic of 
John’s regime had its beginnings 
in the long series of encyclicals 
which Pius XII wrote. John XXIII 
astonished the Roman Curia by 
acting on what Pius XII had 
preached. Now Paul, apprentice 
of Pius and protege of John, is 
called upon to complete the work 
of his predecessors. “John sowed 
the harvest,’’ says a Vatican ofhi- 
cial. ‘It is up to Paul to reap it 
and bring it into the barn.” 


CROWNED. Immediately after the 
three-tiered silver tiara had been low- 
eredonhisbrow, Pope bowsin prayer. 


CHOSEN. Immediately after the an- 
nouncement of election, Paul salutes 
crowd below from St. Peter’s balcony. 








OBEISANCE TO PAUL. Paying homage in the fore Paul VI, kiss his ring and exchange private 
Sistine Chapel the cardinals kneel one by one be- words with him. The chapel is still as it was during 





the election. The cardinals sit on the thrones from thrones are canopies, all of which were dropped 
which they had cast their ballots. At the top of the save Montini’s at the moment he was named. 
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A ROYAL REFORMER REBUILDS HIS NATION 


Cradle of civilization, gateway to the Orient, rampart 
of the free world’s defense system—the kingdom 

of Iran is all these things. It is also a 

nation whose 2,500-year history has produced an 
almost legendary outpouring of delicate art, 

rich rugs and miniatures, and glittering mosques, some 
of which are shown on the next nine pages. 


In the accompanying article, a remarkable testament 
written especially for LiFE, the Shah of Iran 

(shown below before a bas-relief of the Emperor Darius) 
describes his own “revolution from the throne,” 

a far-reaching reform program which in less 

than a generation has brought his near-feudal land 

far along the road to modern democracy. 





A Future To Outshine 
Ancient Glories 


Shahanshah of Iran 


by His Imperial Majesty, MOHAMMED REZA SHAH PAHLAVI, 


Gone 2,500 years ago, Darius, 
Shahanshah of Iran, described his 
realm, the greatest empire known 
to the world at that time, and the 
duties of its ruler in this way: “This 
is my Kingdom ... . the land of 
brave men and handsome horses. 
May Ahuramazda keep it under 
His protection for evermore. O 
Thou, who rulest after me as king 
over this land, if thou wishest to 
keep it lasting and prosperous, 
avoid falsehood and mete out pun- 
ishment to the liar. Be benevolent, 
forbearing and just.” 

In all the centuries since, God 
has protected this land from un- 
told perils. It still remains today a 
proud, flourishing and independ- 
ent country—a bastion of. peace in 
this troubled region of the globe. 


The achievements of Darius and 
his predecessor, Cyrus the Great, 
stand out in the chronicles of by- 
gone days. These illustrious rulers 
laid the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, destined to live on as the 
oldest monarchy of the world. 

Today the ordinary citizens of 
the Western world may not be 
aware of Iran’s importance to the 
peace-loving nations of'the globe. 
It shows clearly, however, with a 
single glance at a map. My coun- 
try is the geographical key to the 
entire Middle East, to Pakistan, to 
India and to Africa. If ever—God 
forbid—Iran should fall, all the 
Middle East and the subcontinent 
of India will fall along with her, 
causing Africa to withdraw from 
the Free World and upsetting the 


balance of power. Seldom in the 
long course of history has one na- 
tion been burdened with so great a 
responsibility. We are conscious of 
its magnitude, and we know that 
it is as glorious as it is heavy. 

Consciousness of our historic 
and humanitarian mission has 
been essential in enabling the Ira- 
nian people to preserve their inde- 
pendence and integrity throughout 
our eventfuland sometimes calam- 
itous history. Perhaps no other na- 
tion on earth has been subjected 
so often to occupations, devasta- 
tions, and periods of decadence, 
yet so quickly able to recuperate 
and renew itself. 

This first world empire was built 
25 centuries ago on a well-organ- 
ized system of both government 


and administration which was sub- 
sequently to be emulated by the 
Roman and other great empires. It 
was the protagonist of the system 
of provincial government by sa- 
traps, who discharged their duties 
in accordance with a code of law 
administered by judicial councils; 
it maintained a regular army al- 
most modern in its pattern, estab- 
lished communications and postal 


A royal look of long ago ennobles - 
this life-size copper portrait 

of a Persian who ruled three 
thousand years ago. Now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, it displays 
a stylized beard. But the features 
are sensitively individualized, 
revealing a man of dignity and will. 


TEXT CONTINUES AFTER 9 PAGES OF COLOR 








a bound to nature, 
the ancient Persian often 
symbolized its powers in his 
art, particularly in the form 
of animals and birds. The 

bull and the lion, generally 
associated with strength, were 
favorite images embellishing 
pottery, harnesses, jewelry, 
tools, talismans and 
architecture. The gold, winged 
bull at left, a finely chased 
ornament eight inches high, 
was made in the Fifth Century 
B.C., possibly to adorn some 
dignitary’s robes. The 
seven-inch-high gold vase 
(lower left), recently dug up 

at Marlik near the Caspian Sea, 
was made 500 years earlier 

but shows equal artistry in its 
long-legged, arch-necked bulls. 
Beside the vase is another 
piece of gold jewelry, a 
two-inch double lion made 
around the Sixth Century B.C. 
Most imposing of the Persian 
beasts are the guardians of 

the Gate of Xerxes in the 
ancient royal city of Persepolis 
(right). These giant 

creatures, derived from the 

art of the Assyrians who 

ruled Persian lands in the 
Eighth Century B.C., represent 
the might of the king. They 
are endowed with the body of 
a bull, the wings of an eagle, 
the crowned head of a man. 
Built early in the Fifth Century 
B.C., the portal bears the 
inscription: ‘I am Xerxes the 
great king, king of kings, 
king of the countries 
possessing many kinds 

of people, king of this great 
earth far and wide... .” 
Today Xerxes’ beasts stand 
guard over crumbling columns 
and a scorched wasteland. 
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Li an odalisque daydreaming 
on.a carpet, this nude is so gracefully 
disposed against the ornate 
background that she seems to be 
part of the pattern of flowers, 

vines, medallions and calligraphy. 
The miniature onceadorned an album 
made in the 16th Century for the emir 
of the central Asian city of Bokhara. 


Woecis within wheels provide 

the ornamental scheme for this 13th 
Century bowl. It is typical of the 
elegant ware made in the cities 

of Rayy and Kashan, two highly 
productive centers of ceramics, 
whose products were exported 

east and west. This bowl was first 
given a turquoise glaze, then 
decorated with the lute player 

and her gallery of attentive listeners. 


YORK CITY 


Masset; dazzling ride 
through the skies was painted 

bya Persian miniaturist around 1540. 
Illustrating the Khamsa, celebrated 
poems written by Nizami in the 12th 
Century, the painter showed the 
veiled prophet astride his 

steed and attended by angels as 

he made his journey from Jerusalem 
to heaven and down again to Mecca 
“in the twinkling of an eye.” 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW 
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‚a 16th 


Century masterpiece named after the 


German dukes of Anhalt to 


alt 
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whom 
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Similarly symbolic is the Anh 

it once belonged. Its arabesques 
and medallions undulate within 
rectangular borders like flowers 
and blossoming hedges in a garden. 


carpet (shown in detail above 


Century in the central Persian city of 
ar to emulate the heavens. 


Isfahan. The patterns 
suggest the abundant beauty 


of nature; the vivid blues 


burgeoning on the tiled walls 
and gleaming surfaces 


Mosque (left), built in the 17th 
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of decoration animates Persian art, 


be it mosque or miniature, 


carpet or cup. Often 
abstract, the decoration is 


sometimes richly symbolic. 
A splendid example is seen 
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I; Persians, inured to parched plains 
and barren mountains, the garden 

is synonymous with paradise. 
Gardens like the one called Eram in 
the south Persian city of Shiraz 
(below) have been carefully 
cultivated, their pools, trees and 


flowers creating havens of color 

and coolness. Images of the garden 
recur throughout Persian art. The 
dome of the King’s Mosque in 
Isfahan (above) glistens with flowery 
forms. Miniatures, like the 16th 
Century painting of King Bahram 


Gur in the Turquoise Pävilion ° 
(right), display the myriad beauties 
of tiled walks, flowered plots and 
tapering cypresses. Such paintings, 
ornamenting books of Persian 
poetry, made “the Rose blow in all 
Flower-beds of the Written Word.” 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fr UN on-two wheels. with Honda 


leisure 


A holiday... and a wonderful way to spend it. This family loaded 
their gear into the car, pick-a-backed their Honda 55 Trail, and 
were off for a real family outing. Now they have perfect trans- 
portation (right with them) for short trips and errands... thanks 
to the lightness of weight and easy operation of the Honda 55 
Trail. Father and son can hop onto their two-seater and circle 
the pond in just a few minutes. 


The young lad on the right is spending the whole day enjoying 
the extra-special freedom of motorcycling on his Honda 55 Trail. 
Its rugged construction carries him .over rocky terrain and into 


the deepest woods with ease. And, 80 kilometers per liter of 
gasoline is real economy. (That’s pure gasoline... not a special 
mixture.) 


No wonder so many people spend their leisure time on Honda 
55 Trail motorcycles. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
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HONDA MOTOR Co, LTD. 55 Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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A Revolution from the Throne 


services, constructed roads and de- 
vised a well-organized method of 
tax collection. Above all, the dy- 
nasty founded by the ruler. Achae- 
menes introduced a social order 
and a new philosophy of govern- 
ment previously unknown to the 
world. This new order emphasized 
respect for freedom of worship, in- 
dividual opinion and national tra- 
ditions; it replaced the old order 
of pillage, massacre, subjugation 
of the conquered into slavery, re- 
ligious strangulation, destruction 
of temples and the imposition of 
the conqueror’s faith and way of 
life upon the conquered. 


Ce Iran is situated 
at the crossroads of the East and 
the West; it is where Asia and Eu- 
rope meet. On one side thrived the 
old civilizations of China and In- 
dia; on the other, those of Egypt, 
Babylon, Greece, Rome and, later 
on, the modern Western World. 
Iran welded her own civilization 
from allthose many sources. 

In turn, our universal religion 
and universal art have left their 
traces all over the world. The old 
Iranian religion of Mithra was 
practiced forseveralcenturiesinthe 
far corners of the Roman world; 
the teachings of the mystic prophet 
Mani spread from Canton to the 
British Isles and to the Sahara; 
the Iranian school of theosophy 
and mysticism found a large fol- 
lowing in India, the Middle East 
and Africa; Iranian fine arts be- 
came sources of inspiration to Asi- 
atic and European artists; the sci- 
entific works of Iranian scholars, 
notably those of Avicenna, were 
for centuries used as textbooks in 
the universities of Europe. 

Good fortune and adversity, 
strength and weakness followed 
each other through 25 centuries of 
Iranian history. There is a legend, 
still existing in our folklore, of the 
Samandar (phoenix), an immortal 
bird which in old age burned itself 
on its own funeral pyre and rose 
from the ashes with renewed youth 
and vigor to live through another 
cycle. Nothing could be more sym- 
bolic of Iran than the phoenix; it 
epitomizes this nation. 


As a 2l-year-old army officer 


in 1940, the present Shah 


(left) reviewed cadets with his 


father, Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
founder of modern Iran. 


In the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury the nation entered a period 
of national decline. This deteriora- 
tion, which started just as the Unit- 
ed States began to enjoy the first 
fruits of independence, coincided 
with the Industrial Revolution in 
Europe and an age of lightning so- 
cial and economic progress. 

Throughout the 19th Century 
and part ofthe 20th, Iran remained 
inert and underdeveloped, disor- 
ganized internallyand preyed upon 
by strong foreign powers. These 
factors further widened the social 
gap between my country and the 
fast-progressing West. The drama 
of modern Iran’s renaissance stems 
from the injustices of those times. 
For the powerful countries which 
profited by the stagnation of the 
Middle Eastern nations showed no 
mercy atall;they not only stroveto 
exploit the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, but competed with each oth- 
er in achieving that aim. They 
rivaled with one another in the en- 
couragement ofignorance, poverty 
and internal dissension. 

It was during this unsavory pe- 
riod that World War I broke out. 
The Iranian government immedi- 
ately declared its neutrality, but 
because of my country’s weakness 
that neutrality was not respected 
and the nation was occupied by 
foreign forces. This situation lasted 
throughout the war and for some 
time after its termination. 

At this juncture occurred one 
of those miracles which have on 
several occasions in the past saved 
my country. Just when the name 
of Iran seemed about to disappear 
from the list of free nations, there 
rose a worthy son of this ancient 
land who was destined to extricate 
this nation from its plight. His call 





was answered by millions of his 
countrymen. He was a common 
soldier in the Persian Cossack Bri- 
gade, but destiny had marked him 
out. This man was my father, Reza 
Pahlavi, the founder of New Iran. 

In the relatively short span of 
my father’s rule, from the day he 
took over the reins of government 
in 1923—first as commander-in- 
chiefand prime minister and subse- 
quently as Shahanshah— until his 
abdication on September 16, 1941, 
Iran experienced far-reaching po- 
liticaland socialdevelopment. For- 
eign interference, which took the 
form of jurisdiction over civil, 
criminal and tax cases, was abol- 
ished. Internal peace and security, 
unknown for many decades, were 
restored; the administrative, finan- 
cial and judicial departments were 
reformed; Iranian women were 
granted new rights and freedom; 
a modern army was created; and 
sweeping improvements in educa- 
tion were introduced. 

During my father’s reign Iran’s 
economy grew rapidly. Modern 
industry was introduced and some 
100 large government manufac- 
turing and mining enterprises were 
established. Reza Shah’s period 
was also marked by tremendous 
activity in the construction of rail- 
roads and highways. 


When World War II began, Iran 
was carrying out even more/am- 
bitious plans for construction and 
development. But the clash ofarms 
unfortunately brought back the 
same ugly situation which had de- 
veloped during World War I. 
Again neutrality was declared and 
once more it went unheeded. Iran 
was attacked and overrun from the 





audi 


north, south and west. In order to 
avoid total destruction of. the 
homeland which he had striven so 
wholeheartedly to regenerate, my 
father abdicated. I took the helm 
at one of the most critical periods 
of our history. 

My responsibilities were indeed 
great, far greater than those of my 
illustrious predecessors. Ihave had 
to combine the moral leadership 
traditionally expected of a Shah 
with a program of reform and re- 
construction in every field— social, 
political and economic. 

When I look back across the 21 
years that have elapsed since I be- 
came king, I feel it was only by 
the grace of God and the undying 
moral strength of my people that 
we were able to steer clear of the 
dangers which threatened us on 
all sides. 


W. drew our first lesson from the 
bitter experience of wartime oc- 
cupation and from the Red army’s 
attempt, in 1946, to sever the prov- 
ince of Azerbaijan from the rest of 
the country. Clearly, our tradi- 
tional policy of neutrality could no 
longer safeguard our vital interests 
against encroachment. Because of 
our critical geographical position, 
we felt the need for reliable allies. 
We realized the necessity of asso- 
ciating ourselves definitely with 
powers whose ideals, social princi- 
ples and convictions we shared. 
This we ultimately did, by joining 
the Baghdad pact, later to become 
CENTO, and by entering into a 
series of economic development 
agreements with the West. 

But to givea clear picture of our 
postwar situation, I must distin- 
guish two periods. First there was 
the period from World War II to 
1953, during which we spent all 
our time and energy seeking to re- 
solve internal political disputes 
and struggling to prevent the dom- 
ination of our country by interna- 
tional Communism and its agents 
in our midst. Second was the in- 
terval between 1953 and the pres- 
ent day, in the course of which our 
new political stability has made 
possible sweeping new reforms and 
far-reaching development projects. 

Many favorable factors contrib- 
uted to our rapid advance. Iran 
has an area of 628,000 square miles 
and a population of about 21 mil- 
lion. A large part of that area is 
desert. At present, some 12 million 
hectares—only 8% of our land— 
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‘The absentee landlord will 
disappear forever in our country 


is under cultivation. But according 
to expert calculations, four times 
that area could be made arable. It 
must also be borne in mind that 
the agricultural products of Iran 
are not limited to a few crops or 
fruits. Almost every kind of cereal, 
fruit and other agricultural prod- 
uct grown in hot or cold climates 
is produced in one or another of 
our provinces. Unlike many other 
countries, therefore, we are not 
only free now from the problem of 
overpopulation but we could very 
well maintain and feed three times 
our present population. 

We already have made some 
headway in our program of agri- 
cultural reform by fixing limits to 
ownership of land and by allowing 
each farmer to own the land upon 
which he works. We were the first 
country inthe Middle East to intro- 
duce such drastic measures. This 
reform was begun over 10 years 
ago when the royal estates were 
distributed among the tenants. To- 
day the ownership of 519 villages 
once held by the throne has been 
granted to 42,000 families, repre- 
senting some 200,000 individuals. 


W. have recently supplemented 
these land grants by distributing 
the public domain, and by pur- 
chasing arable land from big land- 
owners ata fair price, for resale to 
their workers through extended in- 
stalments. In order to make the 
new responsibilities easier for the 
new owners we have launched ir- 
rigation projects, established co- 
operative societies and develop- 
ment banks, formed youth groups 
for land improvement, constructed 
peasant dwellings and begun a net- 
work’ of roads to connect all vil- 
lages. At the same time we have 
been trying to decrease the number 
of farmers and tillers of the soil, 
who now form 75% of the popula- 
tion, by introducing modern agri- 
cultural machinery and mecha- 
nized tools. This reform will in 
time release many hands for our 
rapidly growing industries, which 
are in need of labor. Our Third 
Five-Year Plan, which has just be- 
gun, has been devised to reform 
and expand our agriculture still 
further. I cannot, ofcourse, foresee 
developments 40 years hence, but 
one thing is certain: the system of 
absentee landlords in our country 
will disappear forever. 

The idea for such far-reaching 
reforms first came to me duringmy 
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school days in Switzerland. As a 
13- or 14-year-old boy, caught up 
in youthful dreams of aspiration, 
I decided that if ever my father’s 
estates fell under my control I 
would see to it that the people who 
lived on them as mere sharecrop- 
pers should somehow obtain more 
security and stability. 

In those days I even resolved 
to establish complaint boxes for 
my subjects. This plan of mine 
was based on a historical prece- 
dent set by Anoushiravan, an an- 
cient monarch of my country who 
reigned 1,400 years ago. It is re- 
corded that by his order a chain 
was attached to the wall ofthe roy- 
al castle. Anyone seeking justice 
was at liberty to pull that chain, 
thereby giving rise to the ringing 
of a bell. It is even reported that 
one day a donkey caused the bell 
to tinkle, and upon investigation 
it was discovered that the poor 
animal had been subjected to ill 
treatment by its owner. 

Today, I know that even a mon- 
arch has only 24 hours a day at 
his disposal, and that my youthful 
idea was impractical. But my con- 
science has never ceased to warn 
me that my most important duty 
isto care for the needs and improve 
the lot of the common man. 

Almost from the first day of my 
reign, I started to warn the nation’s 
leaders to prepare for an evolution 
from the top before there was a 
revolution from below. As long 
ago as 1952 I proposed a program 
of reform based on five principles 
of social justice: housing, food, 
clothing, education and hygiene 
for all. I endeavored to implement 
these measures and improvements 
through the parliaments that suc- 
ceeded one another, and by en- 
couraging the formation of politi- 
cal parties. 


(US progress was not 
achieved in the manner I expected. 
Among others, my land reforms 
met with the passive resistance of 
anumber of biglandowners known 
as “the governingcouncil of Iran,” 
who showed no interest in follow- 
ing my example in breaking up the 
royal lands. 

More and more I came to realize 
that it was going to fall to me 
alone to safeguard the welfare of 
my people and prevent this ancient 
country from becoming the mere 
toy of events. I resolved, using my 
prestige as monarch and my power 
as the commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, to take the issue of 
reform directly to the people. 





Last year, usingmy constitution- 
al power to initiate laws, I decreed 
a nationwide referendum which 
has been described asa “revolution 
from the throne.” Its basic object 
was to put an end to the decrepit, 
quasi-feudal, lord-liege relation- 
ship existing between landowners 
and tenants. It is intended to bring 
genuine freedom to the 75% of 
Iranians who constitute the work- 
ing class, to encourage the for- 
mation of agricultural coopera- 
tives, to wipe out corruption in 
municipal elections, and to estab- 
lish a nationwide educational 
corps which will in time uproot 
the shame and evil of illiteracy in 
our country. 

Apart from the welfare of agri- 
cultural and village workers, we 
aim at creating an atmosphere of 
collaboration and even friendship 
between capitaland labor by means 
of agreements for a 20% share for 
the workers in the net profits of 
factories and plants. In this way 
both employer and employe, in- 
stead of looking at one another 


with hatred and rancor, will realize 
that the one without the other can 
have no utility, but if they join 
hands they will be able to reap 
profit for themselves while simul- 
taneously rendering service to the 
community. 

The referendum was held last 
February, and the Persian people 
recognized that the program I had 
submitted to them was completely 
for the good of the nation, com- 
pletely untainted by foreign influ- 
ence, and intended to protect them 
from the danger of subversive Red 
forces as well as from black reac- 
tion. Over 95% of them voted for 
the plan. 

Perhaps it will be asked whether 
a nation such as Iran can support 
such headlong reforms. For one 
thing, of course, my country pos- 
sesses one of the world’s largest 
reservoirs of oil: at present we 
rank sixth amongthe oil-producing 
countries of the world. In 1961, 
431,986,272 barrels were extracted. 
In 1962, revenues from this one 
source alone amounted to almost 


$320 million, with my homeland 
sharing at least 50% of the gross 
profits with the developers. 

What may not be so generally 
known is that oil constitutes but 
one of our many natural mineral 
resources. Geological surveys have 
shown that we have extensive de- 
posits of iron, coal, copper, man- 
ganese and chrome. Some of these 
are already being mined, but we 
have to increase the future yield. 


je all these prospects must be 
added the fact that we plan to make 
the products of the petro-chemical 
industry, which has come to the 
fore in recent years, our most im- 
portant future source of revenue. 
Today there are over 10,000 large 
and small plants, most of which 
have been established since 1957, 
when the government started to 
offer special encouragement to pri- 
vate local and foreign enterprises. 
The boom in industrial investment 
since 1957 has been tremendous 
and has given rise to a variety of 


# 





industrial activities in most parts 
of the country. 

Fishing constitutes another im- 
portant source of national reve- 
nue: the net yearly income derived 
therefrom is $1,200,000. The Cas- 
pian Sea, which suppliesthe world’s 
finest caviar, and the warm waters 
of the Persian Gulf provide an in- 
exhaustible supply of every variety 
of fish. More intensive develop- 
ment of this resource in the years 
to come will add enormously to 
our national wealth. 

We have also been active in the 
construction of dams, roads, rail- 
roads, bridges, ports and docks, as 
well as in town planning. During 
the lasttwo years, threemajordams 
have been completed, the third of 
which was inaugurated in the mid- 
die of March. The Karaj dam was 
built mainly to provide drinking 
water for the two million inhabit- 
ants of Tehran, the capital. But it 
also generates 75,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. The Sefid Rud dam, 
250 kilometers northwest of Teh- 
ran, ranks among the largest in 


the world. It generates 200 million 
kilowatt-hours per year and irri- 
gates 120,000 hectares. 

The Dez dam, now called the 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi 
dam, has a height of 203 meters, 
the highest in the Middle East and 
the seventh highest in the world. 
Over 3 billion cubic meters of 
stored water will eventually irri- 
gate 145,000 hectares of land in the 
plains of Khuzestan. By 1965 the 
waters of the dam will be able to 
generate up to 520,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. 

On the completion of our dam- 
building program in 1963, the 
province of Khuzestan, once the 
most fertile region of Iran but in 
modern times a completely arid 
and unproductive region, will re- 
turn to its former splendor and 
prosperity and become one of the 
main granaries ofthe Middle East. 

All such efforts are directed to- 
ward raising the standard of living 
of our people. Our Third Five-Year 
Development: Plan aims at $1.87 
billion of public investment. We 


L. Shah mounts a flag-bordered 
platform to dedicate the Mohammed 
Reza Shah Pahlavi Dam, which is 
the largest in the Middle East. 


have allocated about $1.34 billion 
of our oil revenue to this cause, 
and we have every hope that the 
advanced countries will help us in 
financing the rest through long- 
term, low-interest loans. The plan, 
also provides opportunities for our 
own private investors to help in the 
public development. 

Out of the $1.87 billion public 
investment, 21.6% will go to the 
development of agriculture and ir- 
rigation, 21.4% to. communica- 
tions, 18.7% to fuel and power, 
12.9% to industries and mines and 
the rest to health, education and 
training, and urban development. 

But it should be borne in mind 
that business investment also plays 
an important role in the private 
sector of Iran’s economy. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan a sum 
of $1.35 billion in private capital 
will be poured into industry, agri- 
culture and services. Through com- 
bined efforts we are determined to 
raise our standard of living within 
the next 20 years to the level of 
today’s Europe. 


1 most immediate problem 
we face in this respect is our dire 
need ofadequateand well- qualified 
technicians, a need which will in- 
crease as our industrial projects 
gain additional momentum. Un- 
fortunately, the training of such 
experienced personnelisnotsoeasy 
to achieve as the construction ofa 
dam or a port, or the drilling of a 
tunnel. Itdemands ampletime. We, 
however, began thistask some years 
ago. While educating expert labor 
in our factories under foreign tech- 
nicians, we concurrently estab- 
lished primary and advanced voca- 
tionalschools. Furthermore,alarge 
number of intelligent and promis- 
ing Iranian students are master- 
ing various branches of science and 
technology in foreign universities. 
Unceasing activity in the field of 
general education is also in full 
swing. Once culturally the most 
progressive nation in the world, 
Iran went through a period of 
decadence during the last centuries 
when only one person in 30 was 
literate. For this reason it was my 
father’s chief aim to fight illiteracy 
and to expand our system ofeduca- 
tion. I have followed the same 
course. The joy I feel when I see the 
progress we have made surpasses 
any pleasure I may feel in the ac- 
complishment of other projects. 
In order to provide universal pri- 
mary education, particularly in the 
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The Free World's destiny is 
linked to the security of Iran’ 


rural areas, we have evolved a 20- 
year scheme which will enable us 
to supply all Iranian children of 
school age with primary school 
teachers, textbooks and other edu- 
cational facilities. Nevertheless, we 
will still be faced with the problem 
of a large group of rural children 
who will reach school age within 
this 20-year period before schools 
are built in their area. In order to 
solve this difficulty I have taken a 
bold and interesting step. I have 
prescribed that educational duties 
and the teaching and training of 
children replace military service for 
selected high school graduates of 
conscription age. 

With the assistance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, we are 
also establishing a large modern 
university in the city of Shiraz, 
long famous as the seat of Irani- 
an culture and art. We hope that 
this university, which enrolled its 
first batch of students in October 
1962, will become the best of its 
kind in the Orient. In addition we 
now have around 15,000 students 
in the universities of Europe and 
the U.S. Thousands of physicians, 


engineers and technicians, most 
of whom graduated from famous 
universities of the world, have re- 
turned to Iran to help their broth- 
ers. I am proud to say that most 
of these students obtained their 
degrees with distinction. 

During the last nine years one 
new school has been opened every 
two days. Some two million Irani- 
ans, from children to university 
students, are now studying in our 
institutions. 


Simitar dramatic efforts have 
been made during the last nine 
years to improve public health 
standards and to combat endem- 
ic diseases. My country now pos- 
sesses an extensive health service. 
We have well-equipped hospitals, 
clinics and dispensaries even in 
the remotest corners of Iran. Pub- 
lic welfare organizations and be- 
nevolent societies are cooperat- 
ing fully with the government to 
alleviate human suffering. 

We have successfully extermi- 
nated malaria, once the greatest 
scourge of our country. In an area 


of 108,000 square miles in which 
malaria once infected more than 
12 million people, no trace of this 
malady can be found today. Like- 
wise, we have greatly reduced the 
incidence of trachoma. In some 
areas where once as many as 95% 
of the population suflered from 
this painful eye disease, it has now 
been virtually eliminated. 

For years also we were in the 
clutches of yet another evil which 
was aided and abetted by foreign 
powers pursuing their own designs 
and interests in our country. This 
was the cultivation of the poppy 
and the widespread addiction of 
the people to opium smoking. Un- 
til 1953 these were unchecked. 
Since then, we have taken drastic 
measures to prohibit both. Though 
this step was a great blow to our 
national treasury, we did not hesi- 
tate to suffer monetary loss in or- 
der to restore the health and the 
strength of our people, so vital to 
their future. In implementing our 
narcotics-control problem, we 
were also deeply conscious of our 
responsibility toward the United 
Nations. It is, however, regretta- 
ble that some other countries still 
continue to cultivate the poppy, 
thus offering temptation and en- 
couragement to smugglers, against 
whom we in Iran must be constant- 
ly on our guard. 

In matters of finance we are tak- 


ing every measure to collect just 
and fair taxes from the wealthy 
and avoid burdening the poor. 
Evasion of taxes is one of the most 
important characteristics of cor- 
ruption in every society, and Iran 
is no exception. We have taken a 
stern and serious view of tax eva- 
sion, and wrongdoers, of whatever 
status, from all walks of life, will 
be mercilessly prosecuted. 


W. are striving to secure judi- 
cial independence and to strength- 
en the authority of the judges, 
whose integrity is the guarantee of 
a healthy and progressive society. 
We know too well that this pillar 
of democracy can be subject to il- 
legal influence and outside inter- 
ference, thus becoming a tool for 
establishingautocratic regimes and 
dictatorships, or for furthering in- 
dividual ambitions. 

To nourish the spirit of democ- 
racy and to establish government 
of the people, by the people, we 
plan to form provincial, town and 
village councils and thus put de- 
mocracy on a firmer basis. 

With regard to civil service per- 
sonnel, who form an important 
class of our society, modern and 
progressivelawsare beingprepared 
to improve and safeguard their 
status, and atthe same time an am- 
bitious project is being worked out 
to provide them with houses and 
cooperative societies. The princi- 
ple of reward for service and repri- 
mand for corruption will hence- 
forth regularize their conduct. 

Of course we still face many ma- 
jor problems in striving to make 
Iran a model country and a pat- 
tern to be followed by other de- 
veloping nations who are striv- 
ing to achieve similar objectives 
through international cooperation 
and understanding. 

Most important is the problem 
resulting from the quick change- 
over from the old to a new order. 
Crucial dislocations inevitably fol- 
low such a change. Western socie- 
ties, which have advanced gradu- 
ally over the span of centuries, 
quite naturally find it difficult to 
appreciate our predicament. Their 
press correspondents, and at times 
their politicians, make errors both 
in their analysis of our situation 
and in the conclusions they reach. 

Until a short time ago, in almost 
every country such as ours, the old 
society rested upon a semimedi- 
eval order. Land ownership had a 
feudal aspect, and capitalism and 
middle-class enterprise were still 


Bi: to progress: Iranian 
students demonstrate in Tehran 
against the Shah’s reforms. Landlord 
groups stirred up riots in 

which more than 20 were killed. 
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in their infancy. The relations be- 
tween the various strata of soci- 
ety were based upon stern and cru- 
el regulations which ignored the 
rights of the lower class in the in- 
terests of the privileged few. Of- 
ten, tradition and well-established 
custom did not permit the lower 
class to pass beyonda certain limit. 

In this particular respect, Iran 
had no problem. Our ancient so- 
cial system placed no insuperable 
class barriers before intelligent and 
capable individuals who desired 
to rise to the highest positions of 
state. This democratic principle 
has yielded striking benetits to our 
nation throughout its long past. 
Nevertheless, the vital needs of 
modern life and the force of his- 
tory have made it incumbent upon 
us to substitute, within just two 
generations, a new order for the 
medieval conditions which other- 
wise generally prevailed. And the 
people of Iran are not yet acclima- 
tized to the new order. 

Inevitably such a sudden and 
profound change has produced 
unrest, agitation and spiritual un- 
certainty. Many of our idealistic 
young people become exacting, 
oversensitive and easily provoked. 
Without considering the factors 
involved in our problems, they 
want to see the best and most ad- 
vanced social, economic and polit- 
ical systems established promptly. 


I: their idealism is natural and 
laudable, it is no less impractical 
—and dangerous. Some regimes 
which want to dominate the world 
are bent on exploiting this social 
and spiritual unrest. They try to 
impose their own new order, in a 
seemingly benevolent guise, but 
their object is to destroy all the 
high ideals which the Free World 
is struggling to safeguard. That 
is why we are trying to conduct 
the transition of Iran carefully, 
with due regard to our sensitive 
geographical position and in such 
a way as to preserve the principles 
of democracy and freedom. 
While we are determined with- 
out qualification to defend our 
existence and our convictions, we 
do need continuing moral and ma- 
terialsupportfrom the Free World. 
Only with such aid can we attain 
our goal in time. The earlier we 
achieve a progressive, prosperous, 
strong and peace-loving Iran, the 
more can the Free World count 
upon Iran as a citadel of freedom 
and stability, as well as a factor in 
international cooperation. The 


PL: continues: a proud 


Iranian clutches bundle of certificates 


transferring ownership of land 


from absentee landlords to him and 


other farmers of his village. 


West must provide Iran with a 
stronger means of defense until 
such time as, by God’s will, inter- 
national disarmament becomes an 
accomplished fact. The destiny of 
the entire Free World is linked to 
the security and solidarity of Iran, 
a nation of 21 million people. 
Our policy of cooperation with 
the West and the formation of a 
defensive military pact has per- 
mitted us to reduce our military 
budget to the minimum. The cost 
of maintaining our army of ap- 
proximately 160,000 troops, who 





are among the best soldiers in the 
world, is around $170 million each 
year. If we compare this figure with 
the annual military budgets of two 
neutral countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland, we find that the aver- 
age cost per head of population in 
those two countries is 15 times 
greater than that of Iran. Thus by 
collaborating with the Western 
powers, we have effected sub- 


stantial reductions in our own 
military expenditure and have 
used the savings to implement our 
program of positive nationalism. 


Positive nationalism seeks to 
maintain Iran’s progress through 
useful cooperation with all the 
peace-loving peoples of the world, 
and endeavors to be creative in 
its aims. The future of Iran is 
being built on social justice and 
democratic ideals. What is im- 
portant, however, is not the ad- 
jective we use but the results 
obtained from the reform in hand. 
These results are the guarantee 
of a better life and the achieve- 
ment of a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the majority of the people. 








Los Madhtileiios 


Three dapper gentlemen sport their capes and sombreros in asun-washed 
street Just off the Plaza de la Villa (opposite); they are “Friends of the 
Cape,”’and they hope otherswillcopy theirexample of bringing back these 
elegant garments that were the style during the 18th Century. A husband 
and wıfe dancing team, ın the dark cellar of a nıghtclub, do the flamenco, 
a dance that ıs older than the capes and perhaps as old as Madrid itself. 
Opposites ın appearance, the dancers and the gentlemen are alıke ın em- 
bodyingthespecualspiritofMadrid.ForMadridıis,morethananythingelse, 
what los madrilenos make it: a cıty of serenity, of passion, of hauteur, of 
friendliness, of grace.Walkthrough the wide plazasand the narrow streets 
of Madrid, sit in a park, jostle your way into the surging bullfishtstands or 
while away asummer afternoon ın thıs sunny cıty;then you willsense the 
simpatia that characterizes all madrilenos. That ıs what Photographer Rob- 


ert Halmı did recently, recording hıs findings ın these evocative pictures. 


Photographs for LIFE International by ROBERT HALMI 
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CHEF 


Before the diner’s 
eyes a cook expertly 
boils an octopus 

for dinner. 


FAITHFUL 


Devout of all ages, 
mostly women, file 


into a Madrid 


church in procession. 
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Ihe bullfight 


No sıngle subject means more to madrilenos 
than the bullfight, and no plaza means more to 
the matador than those in Madrid. Here Efrain, 


youngest of Venezuela’s famous Girön brothers, 


performs (below) for the concentrated, criticalap- 


preciation of a row of Madrid aficionados (right). 











THE ANXIETY 


Standing behind the barrera, Matador Girön chews on his thumb, 
oblivious to all about him, as he waits to go into the ring 
ın the Plaza Mönumental with the wound-maddened bull. 





THE EXAMPLE 


Displaying brave finesse, Girön turns his back on the 
mesmerized bull. Later his expertise is copied by one of the many 
future matadors who practice in Casa de Campo Park. 
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Fire and flower, daring and dignity, these are the qualities of los 
madrileios—and especially of /as madrileias. The special spirit of 
Madrid can be seen as well in the clear, calm eyes of the young stu- 
dent at left, the straightforward confrontation of the Aamenco danc- 
er at right, or the tortured mask of the gypsy dancer below. And 
even the visitor, blonde and foreign as the American girl above, 
takes on the mystical charm of the city after she has lived in Madrid 
a while. Madrid is a city with a sense for the soul, and in the 
faces of the ladies of Madrid that sense shines serenely through. 
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WATCHERS 
People of Madrid 


watch Franco (below) 
and aides at funeral 


service for John XXIII. 


WATCHMAN 


Fixture of Madrid ıs 
the sereno, who 
unlocks doors and 
gates of apartments. 


THE WATCH 


Inspecting honor guard 


at funeral service, 
Franco wears the black 


band of Order of Malta. 





THE FULL STORY BEHIND 
A HISTORIC U.S. EVENT 


we 


New = 
American 
evolution 














Then and now in the history of U.S. race rela- of 1943, one of the bloodiest in U.S. history. At 
tions is epitomized in two pictures. The one right, the “‘'new Negro’ marches peacefully in 
above shows a scene during the Detroit race riot Detroit to commemorate the 20-year-old riot. 
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Tragedy has been part of the 
Negroes’ lot in their new struggle. 
Demonstration Leader MedgarW. 
Evers (above) was killed by a snip- 
er, leavinga widowtoconsoletheir 
son (left), and continue the fight. 








For the past three months the ugly 
headlines and the uglier pictures 
have gone out around the world. The 
racial revolution now wrenching the 
U.S. has been so sensationalized— 
and distorted—that it has become 
difficult for those outside America 
to comprehend what is actually hap- 
pening. To explain what is happen- 
ing, to assess its importance and to 
analyze it in its proper historical 
perspective, LiFE International 
turned to Jesse Birnbaum, who has 
studied this dramatic phenome- 
non as an Associate Editor of TIME. 


by JESSE 
BIRNBAUM 


L.: on a June night in Missis- 
sippi, a Negro named Medgar Ev- 
ersdrove upto hishome in Jackson 
and got out of his car. He had 
worked long that day, as he had 
for days and nights before. An 
Army World War II veteran, col- 
lege graduate and former insur- 
ance man, Evers was the Mississip- 
pi representative of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Thanks to his 
labors, the N.A.A.C.P. was in- 
creasingly active in Mississippi, 
and in Jackson particularly, Negro 
civil rights agitation was building 
to an exhausting pitch. Evers him- 
self had big plans for the next day. 
He brought home with him a bun- 
dle of white T-shirts to be distrib- 
uted to civil rights demonstrators 
for a protest march to City Hall. 
On each shirt was emblazoned 
JIM CROW MUST GO. 

As Evers got out of his car, a 
gunshot whistled in the night. A 
high-powered rifle bullet hit him 
in the back and killed him. 

A few days later, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agents arrest- 
ed the suspected killer. He was 
Byron De La Beckwith, 42, a Mis- 
sissippi-reared southerner of the 
stripe that loves to dwell on the 


glories of the ante bellum South, 
of the mint julep and the honey- 
suckle, the black slave and the 
white master. Beckwith was one 
of Jackson’s foremost segregation- 
ists, and was notorious for his apo- 
plectic hatred toward Negroes. The 
murder rifle, found near Evers’ 
home, was traced to him; his finger- 
print was found on the gun sight. 
A grand jury has now indicted 
Beckwith for murder, and soon he 
will be brought to trial. 

The ambush of Medgar Evers 
dramatized in a searing way the 
ugly events that have been making 
fiery headlines in the papers for 
months. In big and little cities in 
the South, Negroes, joined often 
by sympathetic whites, have been 
marching in the streets to protest 
discrimination and segregation in 
shops, ‚theaters, lunch counters 
and other public places of busi- 
ness. They have been greeted with 
police clubs, tear gas, dogs, and 
firehoses, and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them—including many 
children—have been thrown in 
jail. In the North too, civil rights 
leaders are protesting discrimina- 
tion in job-hiring and housing. All 
over the nation, in short, the Amer- 
ican Negro has suddenly found a 
strong, new voice. Bluntly put, he 
isinrevolt. ‘“Thearena ofcombat,” 
says an N.A.A.C.P. official, “has 
shifted from the courtroom to 
direct mass action.” 


W.,, mass action? Why revolt 


—in America, “the bastien of de- 
mocracy?” This land, which boasts 
that it freed the oppressed slave 
and within a mere 100 years pro- 
vided the means of a decent life for 
his descendants—enough, at least, 
to make the average Negro feel that 
he is better offin the U.S. than any- 
whereelseintheworld—thisnation, 
holding freedom so highly, has ab- 
ruptly, violently, been shorn of an 
illusion:itsimagehasbeencracked, 
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like a rock hurled into a mirror. 

The Negro himself has thrown 
the rock. After agonizing patient- 
ly over the hard-won progress to- 
ward full citizenship guaranteed 
him by the Constitution, he has 
realized that the progress has been 
too slow. He knows that the U.S. 
Federal Government is on his side; 
but he realizes that southern seg- 
regationists are determined to cir- 
cumvent the law if necessary, in 
order to preserve “white suprem- 
acy’’ as long as possible. The white 
man’s failure to accept the Negro 
wholly—as a worker, a student, a 
human being who is entitled to 
equal opportunity—has finally 
worn away the Negro’s patience. 
The law’s delay has angered him, 
and the moral ambivalence of 
many whites not openly opposed 
to him has embittered him. That 
which the Negro expected for him- 
self in the past as his due, he is to- 
day demanding as his right. And 
he wants it now. 

In most of the South, and in 
many northern places, Negroes 
may buy goods in just about any 
shop, but they are denied ordinary 
services. Before the protests began 
to change conditions, a Negro 
could not sit at a lunch counter 
and buya soft drink orasandwich, 
nor could he eat in many restau- 
rants. Most public swimming pools 
are closed to him, certain theater 
seats are restricted to him, many 
churches, and even public rest 
rooms and drinking fountains are 
segregated. 

President John F. Kennedy has 
summed up the situation this way: 
a full century after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the Negroes of 
the U.S. are still not “fully free. 
They are not yet freed from the 
bonds of injustice; they are not yet 
freed from social and economic 
oppression.” They are free only in 
principle. Despite the feelings of 
a large segment of moderate, law- 
abiding people in the South, the 
attitude of rabid racists is one of 
total disregard for the principles of 
law and opportunity for all. 


R effect, such southerners at- 
tempt to secede from law as they 
once tried to secede from the Un- 
ion. To many of then, the wounds 
ofthe humiliation and defeat in the 
Civil War are still raw, and to a 
great extent, the Negro is a symbol 
of that humiliation. The white rac- 
ist is appalled at the thought that 
the man who would have been his 
slave can be his equal. Burdened 
with an educational and economic 
system that is acutely inferior to 
that of the North, the extremist 
southerner views the Negro as a 
social and economic threat. He 
cannot countenance the possibil- 
ity that a Negro might compete 
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with him for a good job and a 
good house or a good education. 
These blessings—along with color 
—presumably distinguish such a 
white man from his “inferior.” 
Many of these feelings are masked 
in familiar cliches about the Ne- 
gro’s racial and cultural inferiori- 
ty: the Negro, it is said, is incapa- 
ble of achieving the white man’s 
standards of behavior and culture. 

To support his claim of superi- 
ority, the white southerner, for 
100 years after the Civil War, cas- 
ually keptthe Negro “in his place.” 
Lacking the education and the 
economic opportunities that the 
whites preserved for themselves, 
the inarticulate, disorganized Ne- 
gro became the white man’s ward, 
and became conditioned to his 
status just as the white man him- 
self was conditioned to the main- 
tenance of his own power. Gener- 
ally, the Negro was forbidden to 
vote, or was asked to pass impossi- 
ble “literacy tests” to gain the right 
to vote. Where “equal” facilities 
were provided, they were little 
more than fagades. Even trade un- 
ions that won a foothold in the 
anti-union South barred Negro 
participation (in fact, many north- 
ern unions still bar Negroes). The 
Negro was too poor and ignorant 
to protest against all this; his social 
and economic condition gave the 
white power structure in the South 
an ironic victory over the Civil 
War’s defeat. 


T. southern tradition from 
earliest times tended to support 
that attitude, even in the face of 
later corrective legislation. The 
U.S. Constitution implicitly con- 
doned slavery by providing that 
runaway slaves must be returned 
to their masters. The historic Dred 
Scott decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1857 established that Ne- 
groes were a ““subordinate and in- 
ferior class of beings ... . altogeth- 
er unfit to associate with the white 
race.” 

With the Emaneipation Procla- 
mation, issued by Lincoln in 1863, 
the whole direction of thought and 
law on the matter began to change. 
The 13th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution outlawed slavery. The 
14th Amendment guaranteed that 
“all persons” born or naturaliz- 
ed in the U.S. are citizens and are 
entitled to the due process of 
law. The 15th gave all citizens the 
rightto vote, notwithstanding race, 
color or “‘previous conditions 
of servitude.” But in 1896, a 
Supreme Court decision set the 


Negroes a step back; it accepted ° 


the legality of separate but equal 
public facilities. In short, seg- 
regation was legally approved. 
After the turn of the century, 
the rumbles of discontent began 
to become nationwide. The advent 
of the N.A.A.C.P. in 1909 raised 
an articulate voice of complaint in 


the courts, and at last the law be- 
gan to move. The National Urban 
League, which was organized in 
1910 by whites and Negroes,.began 
effectively (and, today, still suc- 
cessfully) to persuade the Negro to 
qualify for good jobs and to urge 
businessmen to open job oppor- 
tunities for him. As a result, scat- 
tered race riots flared, North and 
South. A tragic riot in Detroit in 
1943 bloodied the streets with 34 
deaths but also led to the nation’s 
first local civil rights commission. 
One sign of progress came in the 
U.S. armed services. Negroes were 
segregated in the services during 
World War II (and some all-Negro 
outfits did poorly). But by the time 
ofthe Korean War the armed serv- 
ices had integrated (and Negroes 
fought as bravely as the whites 
alongside them). 

It was not until the N.A.A.C.P. 
won the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 
cision that the real break-through 
came. The Court called for “all 
deliberate speed” in desegregating 
schools. ‘‘Segregation with the 
sanction of law,” it said, ‘“‘'has a 
tendency to retard the educational 
and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of 
some of the benefits they would re- 
ceive ina racially integrated school 
system.” 

But events proved that while the 
law was on the Negro’s side, jus- 
tice too often was not. The best 
example of this was found in the 
efforts by many demagogues to pre- 
vent or at least delay the imple- 
mentation of court orders. The 
most flagrant examples were in the 
Deep South, where the legislatures, 
over the objections of many mod- 
erates, erected their own “interpo- 
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The bitter clashes between black and 
white came when Negroes marched to 
demonstrate for civil rights or delib- 
erately broke local segregation laws 
in defiance of authorities who then 
turned high-pressure fire hoses on the 
demonstrators or drove them away 
with dogs. Other weapons used by 
local police were tear gas and clubs 
and electric cattle prodders. To pre- 
serve the aim of nonviolence, Negro 
leaders cautioned their charges to sub- 
mit and not to fight back. For the 
most part the Negroes obeyed these 
orders, confining themselves to taunt- 
ing and jeering at the police. Sympa- 
thetic whites, many of them church- 
men, joined the demonstrations, free- 
dom rides and sit-ins. A particular] 

controversial aspect of some dem- 
onstrations was the use of children. 
But many of the children joined in 
with a fervor to match their elders. 
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THE NEGRO LEADERS 


Adapted from TIME 


He spontaneous it may seem, the U.S. Ne- 
gro revolution is guided by five civil organiza- 
tions. Sometimes they work together, but the alli- 
ance is uneasy. They employ different strategy and 
tactics. And as the revolution gathers impetus, there 
is increasing rivalry—not only for recognized lead- 
ership but for the financial backing that it brings. 
The five top organizations, excluding the Black 
Muslims, who are not interested in civil rights: 


The N.A.A.C.P.: In the Courts 


Founded in 1909, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has become the 
biggest (400,000 members in 1,200 chapters), best 
known civil rights organization in the U.S. For 
years it fought the Negro’s battles in the courts, 
achieved its greatest triumph in 1954 after its spe- 
cial counsel, Thurgood Marshall, now a federal ap- 
pellate judge, successfully argued for the Supreme 
Court’s historic school desegregation decision. 

But to Negroes nowadays court action seems not 
nearly enough, and the N.A.A.C.P. is feeling the 
pressure. Its able Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins 
complained publicly: “The other organizations fur- 
nish the noise and get the publicity while the 
N.A.A.C.P. furnishes the manpower and pays the 
bill. A good many things have not been made 
known to our membership. They have come to be- 
lieve that we are standing on the sidelines working 
up legal cases while everybody else is participating 
in nonviolent direct action. We don’t like to have 
people talking about us as if we were old and sitting 
in the corner knitting.’” As if to give weight to his 
words, Wilkins recently went to Jackson, Miss., 
deliberately got himself arrested as a civil rights 
demonstrator. 


The National Urban League: In the Community 


The Urban League’s executive director, Whitney 
Young Jr., is unwilling to follow Wilkins’ example. 
““I do not see,” he says, “why I should have to go to 
jail to prove my leadership.” Founded in 1910 and 
mainly supported by white philanthropic funds 
(notably including the Rockefeller), the Urban 
League stresses community action, including job 
training and social welfare programs. The most 
“‘professional” of the organizations, the league, 
with its fulltime, salaried staffers, furnishes research 
and planning guidance to almost all the other 
groups. 

With chapters in 65 cities, the Urban League 
seeks civil rights progress through biracial consul- 
tation and cooperation. For that reason it is some- 
times accused of Uncle Tomism (i.e., being too 
subservient, after the hero of the famous book 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin). But smart, tough Director 
Young, 42, is certainly no Uncle Tom. Educated at 
Kentucky State College, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University of Minne- 
sota, he was dean of the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work when selected for his Urban League 
post. As soon as he assumed Urban League leader- 
ship, he stepped up the organization’s pace. A vet- 
eran staffer protested: ‘“We don’t work this fast.” 
Replied Young: “From now on, we will. We’ve got 
to, or well be left behind.” 

Young argues that the U.S. Negro, having suf- 
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fered centuries of injustice, requires not mere equal- 
ity, but a limited period of special treatment, to 
enable him to accept his legal rights. He wants a 
massive, domestic Marshall Plan, with emphasis on 
slum clearance and job training. Still, Young re- 
fuses to let the Urban League name be used in the 
activist demonstrations going on across the nation. 
Says he: “You can holler, protest, march, picket, 
demonstrate; but somebody must be able to sit in 
on the strategy conferences and plot a course. There 
must be the strategists, the researchers and the pro- 
fessionals to carry out a program. That’s our role.” 


CORE: On the Road 


The Congress of Racial Equality makes claim to 
inventing the sit-in and the Freedom Ride. Formed 
in 1942, it first tried the sit-in technique that year 
on.a Chicago restaurateur named Jack Spratt. Says 
CORE’s National Director James Farmer, 43: “The 
N.A.A.C.P. is the Justice Department, the Urban 
League is the State Department, and we are the 
nonviolent Marines.” 

Farmer, a World War II conscientious objector, 
describes himself as a disciple of Gandhi. Says he: 
“‘It’s going to be a long, hot summer. These spon- 
taneous demonstrations are going to be a problem. 
Our job is to channelize them constructively. I feel 
very strongly for nonviolence.” Yet for one reason 
or another, violence often accompanies CORE’s 
demonstrations. 


S.C.L.C.: In One Man’s Image 


The Southern Christian Leadership Council owes 
its existence almost entirely to the inspirational 
qualities of its founder: the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. King started S.C.L.C. to give him organi- 
zational backing after his successful Montgomery 
bus boycott in 1956. But for quite a while, King 
suffered an eclipse—and S.C.L.C. seemed almost 
ready to go out of business. 

King came back this past April, when he organ- 
ized civil rights demonstrations in Birmingham. 
Since then, S.C.L.C. has been just about the hottest 
organization in the civil rights field—much to the 
discomfiture of other groups. “King,” complains 
the leader of one, “is getting all the money.” Yet 
as an organization, S.C.L.C. would probably fold 
tomorrow were King to leave it. 


S.N.C.C.: On the Streets 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(dubbed ‘‘snick”’) was formed in 1960 ata Raleigh 
meeting of Southern Negro college students. That 
meeting was called by none other than Martin Lu- 
ther King—but King was unwilling to move fast 
enough to satisfy the youngsters. Brash, reckless 
and disorganized, snIck is headed by a 35-year-old 
Chicagoan named James Forman. With its shock 
troops heading into Southern towns to start segre- 
gation protests and voter-registration drives, SNICK 
counts success in terms of bloodied noses, beatings 
at the hands of cops, and days spent by its members 
in jail. The bigger, better-organized civil rights 
organizations shudder at snick’s bobtail opera- 
tions. ‘They don’t consult anybody.” But for raw 
courage and persistence, sNICK wins grudging ad- 
miration even from its rivals. 
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sition,’’ a blockade of laws aimed 
at keeping Negroes from entering 
white schools. Most local citizens 
were deluded into thinking that 
such laws were inviolate; many 
did not know—or care—that the 
courts ultimately would nullify 
these laws. But the tactic served to 
delay compliance with the courts, 
and delay ad infinitum was the 
segregationists’ goal. 

Thus, gradually but with increas- 
ing realization, the Negro became 
convinced that the courts could not 
hand him his rightful status of per- 
sonal dignity. In the past he had 
accepted the counsel of an older, 
more submissive generation; now 
a ‘‘'new” Negro decided to take 
matters into his own hands. 


> contrast between the Detroit 
riot of 1943, and a nonviolent 
protestmarchcommemoratingthat 
event a few weeks ago, best illus- 
trates what manner of man the 
“new” Negro is. In the past, the 
Negro lashed out blindly in an in- 
coherent protest against his condi- 
tion; his efforts were diluted by the 
lack of organization and leader- 
ship. The Negroes in the forefront 
of today’s battles are better edu- 
cated, have better organizations 
and are more explicit in their de- 
mands. Moreover, by deliberately 
adopting the philosophy of passive 
resistance, they have scored their 
points and won wider support 
through nonviolent measures than 
they could have with brickbats. 

The first major step in this direc- 
tion came in 1955, when the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, then 26, led 
the now-famous Montgomery bus 
boycott. Preaching Gandhian non- 
violence, King combined religious 
faith with direct action. Montgom- 
ery’s Negroes made walking a sub- 
lime experience. They refused to 
ride on the city busses (which had 
allotted only rear seats to them). 
The city’s economy was hard hit 
by the boycott, but Montgomery 
fought the case to the Supreme 
Court. In 1956, the Court ruled 
against the city, and Negroes for 
the first time took bus seats next 
to whites. 

That was only a beginning—and 
asmall one. The Little Rock school 
integration case in 1959 produced 
riots and forced President Eisen- 
hower to send Army troops to the 
city to keep the peace. More and 
more the tensions tightened, as 
Negro students, adopting the 
nonviolent approach, launch- 
ed freedom rides and sit-ins all 
over the South. 

The early sit-in movements, like 
the bus boycott, were largely suc- 
cessful. The same nonviolent tac- 
tics were employed in registration 
drives in the South. Meanwhile the 
Negroes were proving that they 


were as brave as they were non- 
violent. And, a parallel was the 
resoluteness shown by the Federal 
Government. For example at’ Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, in 1962, the gov- 
ernor defied a court order demand- 
ing the admission of James Mere- 
dith, a Negro Air Force veteran, 
to the state university. The result of 
this test of state vs. federal govern- 
ment wasa 15-hour battle between 
troops and local citizens and stu- 
dents, during which two people 
were killed. Meredith was at last 
registered at the university, and 
became a new symbol, both of the 
Negro’s victorious forward thrust 
and the Federal Government’s de- 
termination to protect his rights. 

School victories notwithstand- 
ing, greater gains have stemmed 
from mass protests. The white pow- 
er structure no longer can enjoy 
the luxury of long, drawn-out court 
battles; it must deal with the Negro 
in the streets. Most dramatic con- 
frontation of this kind came last 
May in Birmingham, where little 
children marched in the streets 
with their parents, and were hauled 
off to jail. (“Hurry up, Lucille,” 
cried one little girl to her friend, 
“If you stay behind, you won’t get 
arrested with our group!”’) The per- 
formance of Birmingham’s police, 
as they hosed down Negroes, set 
dogs on them, clubbed them and 
locked them up, startled the coun- 


try. It also set off a wave of similar 
protests, and similar responses by 
local authorities. One by one, cities 
in the South—and in the North— 
blossomed with racial incidents, 
some of which ended in violence. 
The cumulative effect precipitated, 
perhaps for the first time, a new 
mood of soul-searching among in- 
dividual Americans. And that soul- 
searching is still going on. 


OÖ, the negative side, there is 


a widespread feeling—even among 
those whites who readily accept the 
guilt for the Negro’s lowly status— 
that the Negroes are not “ready” 
for equality. Conscientious Ne- 
groes, too, are aware that, because 
of lower levels of education and ec- 
onomic position, many oftheirrace 
are incapable of assuming ideal 
civil and social responsibility. Ne- 
groes account for more than half 
of all arrests in the U.S. for mur- 
der, robbery and other crimes, 
though they represent only 10% of 
the population; and the rate of Ne- 
gro illegitimate births is much high- 
er than that of whites. One reason 
for this, of course, is that the Ne- 
groes can hardly achieve socialand 
economic equality if they are de- 
nied the opportunities to improve 
their status; poor economic and 
educational conditions go hand in 
hand with crime and immorality, 


and ghetto life breeds despair that 
triggers crime. 

On the positive side, it is a fact 
thatthe Negro in the U.S. hasmade 
an admirable record in the face of 
all his disadvantages. Compared 
with his condition 10, 50 or 100 
years ago, the American Negro’s 
progress could wellstand asa mod- 
el for other nations with minority- 
group problems. In 1863, nine out 
of 10 Negroes were illiterate; in 
1960, the proportion is only one 
in 20. The white illiteracy rate is 
about 16 in 1,000. Today, 29% of 
the school districts in the 17 south- 
ern states have been desegregated, 
or are in the process of desegrega- 
tion; more than 200,000 Negro 
children are now attending bi-ra- 
cial schools in those states; a few 
years ago, this condition would 
have been unthinkable. More than 
2,000,000 Negroes are members of 
labor unions, vs. 700,000 in 1938. 
Since 1940, the median annual in- 
come of non-white males has risen 
568% (to $3,075), while the white 
man has gained 362% ($5,137). 
The proportion of Negroes in gov- 
ernment has doubled in the last 
20 years, and every year more and 
more Negroes join the ranks ofthe 
medical, legal, academic and busi- 
ness fraternities. 

Understandably, the intelligent 
Negro does not regard such statis- 
tical proofs very highly. Instead, he 





Sirategist of the Government’s drive 
for civil rights is the President’s broth- 
er, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
shown here with his aides. He is also 
leading the drive for better legislation. 


resents their implications. Better 
schools and jobs are only part of 
his aims. What he demands is 
something more fundamental—a 
change in the white man’s attitude 
toward him. No longer stifled by 
the fears that silenced his fathers, 
he now argues that he should not 
have to go to court, or march in 
the streets, or be thrown in jail 
merely to gain the advantages that 
whites take for granted. 


N... Essayist James Baldwin, 
perhaps the most brilliant Ameri- 
can writer on the subject, is the 
chief spokesman for this point of 
view. The white man’s delusions 
about his own powers, he writes, 
have demoralized the Negro. Over 
the long years, the white man’s 
motive was the protection of his 
identity, and the black man’s the 
need to establish an identity. The 
Negro, adds Baldwin, is enraged 
by the white man’s assumption 
that he is superior to the black, 
and by his insistence that the Ne- 
gro, to achieve equality, must be 
accepted only on the white man’s 
often dubious standards. Baldwin 
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holds that “I do not know many 
Negroes who are eager to be ‘ac- 


cepted’ by white people, still less’ 


to be loved by. them; they, the 
blacks, simply don’t wish to be 
beaten over the head by the whites 
every instant of our brief passage 
on this planet.” 

In his book The Fire Next Time 
(LiFE International, June 3) Bald- 
win warns that ‘a bill is coming 
in that I fear America is not pre- 
pared to pay.’ The question of 
color, hesays, is “a fearfuland deli- 
cate problem, which compromises, 
when it does not corrupt, all the 
American efforts to build a better 
world, here, there, or anywhere. 
It is for this reason that everything 
white Americans think they be- 
lieve in must now be re-examined.”’ 
The answer, says Baldwin, is not 





to be found in the separatist Black 
Muslim Movement (which is just 
as chauvinistic as the Ku Klux 
Klan), but in the necessity for the 
white man to see the Negro simply 
as another human being. 

In a curious though potentially 
dangerous sense, the Negro revolt 
has its strong, healthy aspect. Har- 
vard Historian Crane Brinton, in 
his book The Anatomy of Revo- 
/ution, points out that revolutions 
of the past took place largely in 
societies that were ‘‘on the whole 
on the upgrade economically be- 
fore the revolution came, and the 
revolutionary movements seem to 
originate in the discontents of not 
unprosperous people who feel re- 
straint, cramp, annoyance, rather 
than downright crushing oppres- 
sion. Certainly, these revolutions 
are not started by down-and-out- 
ers, by starving miserable people. 
These revolutionists are not worms 


turning, not children of despair. 
These revolutionsare born ofhope, 
and their philosophies are formal- 
Iy optimistic.” 

In that sense, the revolt in the 
U.S. today is the result of aroused 
hopes, made possible by the de- 
gree of progress that the Negro 
has already achieved, and height- 
ened by the feeling that the Negro 
is at last on the threshold of total 
freedom. Little Rock, Oxford, Bir- 
mingham, Jackson, er al have been 
stepping-stones to that threshold, 
have all contributed toward the 
destruction of America’s comfort- 
ably familiar image of unblemished 
morality. 

Today Americans have had to 
face this moral question every- 
where. “Law alone,” President 
Kennedy reminded the nation re- 
cently, “cannot make men see 
right. We are confronted primarily 
with a moral issue... a moral 


crisis as a country and a people.” 
And the moral crisis has only be- 
gun. The sit-ins and the street 
marches and the parades— very 
likely even more bloodshed—will 
continue for some time. But thanks 
to the Negro revolt—and to the 
new, non-violent but stubborn na- 
ture of the revolt—complacent 
Americans have been forced to ex- 
amine the stark realities of the 
condition for the first time. In 
facing it, the majority of Ameri- 
cans, and their government, have 
reacted instinctively on the side of 
Justice and fairness. The die-hards, 
of both sides, will continue to 
make news around the world, while 
the quieter, less noticeable aspects 
of this revolution will largely be 
ignored. But the most important 
single fact of this new American 
revolution is that it is under way, 
and cannot now be stopped. This 
alone is a victory for everybody. 


BA hopeful sign is the increasing edu- 
- cation of U.S. Negroes. Some, like 
Author James Baldwin (above, left), 
are articulating the Negroes’ case as 
it has never been expressed before. 
Meanwhile more Negroes are winning 
educational advantages. Recent ex- 
amples are James Meredith (above, 
with Baldwin), whose registration at 
the University of Mississippi set off 
riots, and Vivian Malone, whose ar- 
rival at Alabama University was ac- 
cepted mildly and who went off to 
classes flanked by two white friends. 
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Milan’s - La Scala: the most famous opera house in the world 


In Italy we say... "“Armonioso” 


Some things you just can’t beat. Many of them come from Italy. Take Cinzano Vermouth (but always 
take itcold!). Delightful in a duet, trio or quartet with your favorite mixers. Or try Cinzano Bianco the 
traditional Italian way: as a solo to the subtle accompaniment of ice or soda - or both. For discrim- 
inating people Cinzano Bianco is the long and short of it. One word describes it: “ Armonioso”. 
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Learn the taste ... and the toast: (In Italy we say: Chin Chin ... Chinzano!) 








FRANCE, LAND OF INVEN- 
TION AND DISCOVERY 
Papin and his steam engine, La- 
voisier’s chemistry, Pasteur’s bac- 
teriology, Curie’s discovery of ra- 
dium, Daguerre’s invention of pho- 
tography, the Lumiere brothers’ 
cinematograph... France might well 
be proud of her great men of science 
and technology whose achievements 
have changed the shape of our lives. 
And to this list must now be added 
the French man who first conceived 
the idea of incorporating a transistor 
in a clock mechanism. 

So began the dramatic success of 
JAZ, makers of the delightful clocks 
that bring so much charm and pre- 
cision into your home. 


BEZEEEIEE 


MILORD 
A unique and enchanting 
alarm clock 


The MILORD is the fırst fully transistor- 
ised alarm clock - both timekeeping and 
alarm! 

The MILORD is a miniature marvel: 
you never have to wind it, it will run for 
a ycar all by itself! You do not even have 
to wind the alarm, the Milord will wake 
you faithfully at the same time every day. 
You never touch the Milord except for 
two good rcasons: to alter the alarm 
setting (hooray for Sunday!) and to stop 
the alarm ringing! What is more, the 













REES 


BEEFEATER 
BEEFEATER 


DOUBLY DRY... 
to double your pleasure 





battery will last for a whole year and 
replacements are obtainable anywhere! 


RICHELIEU 
wall clock 
the finest of gifts 






TALLEYRAND 
wall clock 

from the splendid 
JAZ collection 





WHAT DO YOU NEED TO MAKE 
YOUR HOME COMPLETE? 


Everything: Nothing at all? Lots of things... 
what about a wall clock: 

Just go over cach room in your mind: a wall 
clock is essential in the room where you spend 
most of your time. The whole family tells the 
time by it because it is the most accurate. 

In the kitchen, too, a wall clock is useful for 
timing the joint. And a blessing in the bathroom 
and in the nursery. 

JAZ transistor wall clocks are beautiful to look 
at and are marvellously accurate! They run for 
12 months... you only take them down once a 
year to change the battery. 

Think of the delightful presents you can give 
on birthdays and other occasions. JAZ is unique... JA 
JAZ.is “a breath of Paris”! 


JAZ S.A.,54bis,rueLa Boetie, Paris 8° 
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LIFE SELLS TASTE-MAKERS Good liquors have always had a wa 
of following good taste to the four corners of the earth. So has 
LIFE. That’s why 49 of the world’s leading wine, beer and liquor 
companies used LIFE as a worldwide toastmaster for their prod- 
ucis during 1962. They invested a total of $1,306,356 in the adver- 
tising pages of LIFE International and LIFE en Espafol—more than 
in any other international medium. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 
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not a word to anyone 
— just pour me a large 
WILLIAM LAWSONS 




















... 1 said William Lawsons man, 

but I don’t want the entire bar to hear. 
You know as well as I do that 
William Lawsons isn’t always 


easy to find. 


Smooth yet strong as scotch 

must be, William Lawsons has the 
lighter colour and feeling that 
knowledgeable ‘scotch-men’ are 
insisting upon. T'he time will come 
when William Lawsons men will be 
able to sing out 
their order 

loud and clear, 
but at the moment 
it is wiser to 
whisper 


William Lawsons 


- WILLIAM 
NTTONNK 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


Established 1849 
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A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF EVENTS & POLITICS 


Around the world thousands of 





families turn to LIFE each fort- 


night "to see life -- to see the 


world -- to eye-witness great 


d; 


events." 





INTERNATIONAL 


The wider the Choice, 
the harder 


There are a lot of wines around. They 
come in several colours and a great 
many qualities. To separate the great 
from the merely good you need an ency- 
clopaedic knowledge and a lifetime of 
experience. Most of all, you need the 
good fortune to be born with that rare 
gift: a really good palate for wines. The 
people who select the Lufthansa Wine 
Cellar are top experts. You’ll see the 
result of their work in the wines you get 
on any Lufthansa flight. They have been 
chosen thoughtfully, carefully, by peo- 
ple who know their job thoroughly. Like 





DLK 313€ 


everyone who works for Lufthansa, 
whether in an office, in a workshop, at 
adesk or atthe controls of a 707. 


LUFTHANSA 


German Airlines 
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Animals Can 
Tell Time-but How?” 





Bus a balloon which will enable scientists to track her skillful navigation, Fruit flies living in a laboratory bottle (right) lay eggs onto a rotating 
a green turtle sets out from a beach (above). Turtles can swim to lay ring of 24 dishes—one dish for each hour. The experiment proves that the flies 
eggs on a tiny island as much as a thousand miles away. lay more eggs at dusk than they do at other times. 
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by ALICIA HILLS 


A huge green turtle lumbers into 
the sea, unmindful of the balloon she 
tows above her head. Once through 
the breakers she can navigate accu- 
rately over 1,000 miles of open ocean, 
swimming from the coast of Brazil to 
tiny Ascension Island to lay her eggs. 
Lacking clock and compass, bucking 
strong winds and crosscurrents, she 
still sets and holds her course with the 
precision of a computer-guided crui- 
ser. The balloon is man-made bag- 
gage to enable scientists to watch the 
turtles’ navigation. 

Elsewhere a homing pigeon flies 
miles to find its roost. A crab times 
its feeding to the ebb and flow of the 
sea it does not see. A salmon seeks 
out its stream from the countless ones 
that rim the ocean. A fruit fly adjusts 
the laying of its eggs to the setting of 
the sun—and it doesn’t matter if the 
sun is in view or not. 

In every case a wondrous scientific 
mystery is afoot: animals are regulat- 
ing their movements—their life itself 
— with some remarkable physiologi- 
cal process that gives all organisms 
(except viruses and bacteria) the abil- 
ity to tell time. Scientists would dear- 
ly like to solve the mystery: to find 
out just what animals use for clocks. 

Some of these clocks help creatures 
find their way. Scientists generally 
believe that the skillful animal navi- 
gators—the turtle, the pigeon—get 
their directional fixes from watching 
the position of the sun or group of 
stars. But since the sun and stars ap- 
pear to be moving steadily in the sky 
as the earth turns, these animals— just 
like men who navigate—must have 
some way of knowing how much the 
earth has turned, how much time has 
gone by. Human navigators employ 
expensive chronometers to do this. 
Animals do it with their mysterious 
biological clocks, tiny and imperfect- 


r 


ly understood but just as accurate. 

Other biological clocks are used to 
regulate far different but equally vi- 
tal animal activities—eating, say, or 
laying eggs. What is more, incredibly 
enough, the clocks, whatever they are, 
go on ticking even when the animals 
are stashed away in the laboratory 
where they live in conditions of con- 
trolled light and temperature, and 
thus are hidden from the obvious 
clues of the passage of time. For ex- 
ample, fiddler crabs on Cape Cod 
hide in damp, dark burrows near the 
marshes at high tide, but at low tide 
scuttle out just in time to feed on flats 
exposed by receding waters. Low tide 
is 50 minutes later each day and so is 
the peak of crab activity. But when 
these crabs are removed to the labo- 
ratory, they still become most active 
on the falling tide—at exactly the 
same time as their fellows out on the 
flats. And the lab crabs show another 
singular concurrence with their free 
cousins. When the sun comes up, the 
outdoor crabs darken their skins as a 
protection against a sunburn. But 
crabs in the lab, who see no sun, dark- 
en their skins too. 


M.., other animals display the 
same time awareness, or at least sen- 
sitivity, in the lab that they do in their 
own habitats. Snails and oysters, for 
example, feed in precise concert with 
what would be local tidal cycles. Fruit 
flies in captivity, as in nature, lay eggs 
just after dusk. 

Scientists have developed ingeni- 
ous devices to monitor animal clock- 
watching in the field. The balloon- 
toting turtle—equipped by Dr. Ar- 
chie Carr ofthe University of Florida 
—is one example. Soon Dr. Carr and 
his assistants will require other tur- 
tles to wear tiny radio transmitters as 
a tracking refinement. The pigeons 
and some wild fowl also are carrying 
sending sets, and salmon have been 


CONTINUED 





Sidils in laboratory dishes wear strings attached to a 
recording device. These show that the snails time their greatest activity accurately 
to the onset of the high tide which they do not see or hear. 
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I. a Cape Cod laboratory (above) fiddler crabs thrash about at their regular 
feeding time, low tide, while instruments record movement. Below, their hungry 
cousins scurry about for food on a nearby marsh during same low tide. 


MYSTERY _ contınueo 


fitted out with tiny sonar transpon- 
ders. An earth satellite has been pro- 
posed to help keep track of the move- 
ments of this whole beeping mob. 


M.. of this work is just starting, 
but we already know something of 
how these clocks operate, if not why. 
Researchers have now found, for 
example, that in constant lab condi- 
tions the periods of animal clocks do 
not run exactly on a 24-hour day, 
but always very close to it: processes 
recur every 2314, 22 or 25 hours. Sci- 
entistscalltheserhythms “circadian,”” 
meaning in “about a day.” In some 
animals researchers have studied, 20 
or more processes have been found 
with circadian rhythms. Like mechan- 
ical clocks, however, these circadian 
rhythms can be easily reset. Scientists 
can adjust them to fit a 24-hour day 
exactly by exposing the animals to re- 
peated, 24-hour-timed shifts in light 
and dark. If birds with clocks thus 
shifted are then let out of the lab, 
they alter their angle or orientation 
to the sun by an angle correspond- 


ing exactly to the artificial time shift. 

Scientists agree on these observa- 
tions but not on two basic questions 
that are raised. Where did the ani- 
mal geta clock and circadian rhythms 
in the first place? How does the ani- 
mal, the feeding fiddler crab, for in- 
stance, tune his rhythms for best ad- 
vantage to the natural 24-hour day? 
There are two major theories. 

On one side, researchers led by Dr. 
Frank Brown of Northwestern Uni- 
versity—of the crab experiments— 
think that the mainspring of the ani- 
mal clock is outside him. Just as the 
period of an electric clock dependson 
the 60-cycle input to its motor, or a 
sundial depends on the movement of 
the sun, Brown believes an animal’s 
timer depends on continuous infor- 
mation from some outside, natural, 
terrestrial source. 

Laboratory evidence suggests to 
Brown that among these possible out- 
side sources are cyclical changes in 
barometric pressure, or in the earth’s 
magnetic field, or in cosmic radia- 
tion. Brown believes the circadian 
rhythms seen and recorded by re- 
searchers in the laboratory are at- 
tempts by the animal to reset his ac- 
quired timer to rhythmic conditions, 





such as natural light and temperature 
changes, which do not exist in the lab. 
The animal is still groping for the 
setting he easily finds in nature. 

The other theory is advanced by a 
larger research group led by Dr. Colin 
Pittendrigh, of Princeton, who tirned 
the fruit flies. This theory suggests 
that the animal clock—like the hour 
glass and the pendulum clock—is a 
self-contained timer. Itisnota forced 
response to the geophysical forces 
grinding somewhere overhead, but a 
property of protoplasm itself. Pitten- 
drigh believes that the protoplasmic 
clock simply evolved with a period 
close to some significant cosmic pe- 
riod—the running of the tide or the 
rising of the sun—because this wasan 
advantage to the life of the organism: 
it helped him eat or get around. 


A: evidence that the clocks must 
be internal, Pittendrigh cites the fact 
that animal activities can be reset 
with light signals. This suggests to 
him that nothing is coming in from 
outside to force the animal back onto 
the local 24-hour day. Even more sig- 
nificant, says Dr. Pittendrigh, is the 
observation that animals’ rhythms, as 


seen in the lab, do not exactly parallel 
the earth’s rotation. Thus, he asks, 
how can the timing devices of ani- 
mals be activated by some geophysi- 
cal variables depending on the spin- 
ning of the earth? 

But if scientists dispute the nature 
of the biological clock—indeed, it 
may be the result of some still-unde- 
termined chemical activity in every 
living cell—its importance is indispu- 
table. The U.S. Navy and Air Force, 
which helped finance most research 
into the riddle, are interested because 
they would like to bring the simplic- 
ity and precision of animal timers to 
the bulky, complex machines which 
help their ships and planes find their 
way around. Doctors are interested 
because health apparently is related 
to the smooth operation of an inter- 
nal clock. The chick embryo survives 
more operations at one time of day 
than another. Toxic drugs aid mice 
at one time of day, kill them at an- 
other. This means that some day 
there may be a best time of day for 
people to take medicine or to under- 
go surgery. For man is an animal, 
and the same subtle clocks are ticking 
away inside him, even while he stares 
at the mechanical ones on the wall. 


The salmon above carries a tiny sound transmitter which registers on an 
underwater listening device during river migration. Homing pigeon below wears 
21%-ounce radio transmitter for experiment by U.S. Navy ground trackers. 





Next: a Special Issue of 


EUROPE 


At the height of “the season,” LIFE International will 
devote an entire issue (August 12, Vol. 35, No. 3) to the 
Vacationers’ Europe. With color pictures of England, the 
Continent and the Greek Isles, with guides to events and 
places, with even a proposal for improving Europe’s traflic 
problems, this issue should serve as a guide for those still va- 
cationing orasa colorful memenito for thosenow sadly home. 


al): 


INTERNATIONAL 


PANORAMA OF A LOVELY LAND 

ISLES OF GREECE: A GUIDE IN COLOR 
DUBLIN, BY DOMINIC BEHAN 

A NOBLE FAMILY: THE HOHENZOLLERNS 

A GUIDE TO EUROPEAN EVENTS 

...„ AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT THAT TRAFFIC 








Martini belongs to life's best moments. It is, after all, made by 
perfectionists in taste. Chilled? With soda? ‘‘On the rocks”? 


Take your choice. Then take your time, and let Martini itself 
reveal the delightful secret of its international fame. 


Extra dry 


Vermouth 


In the U.S. its MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it's 


simply Martini; wherever you go it's the same superb vermouth. 
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